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To the ie bev of the UniTED Stanes, 


Gentle men, r 


SHE followin _abfervations were committed 


to paper in the intervals of bufinefs ; per- 
haps they. want that connectien neceflary to give 
_a clear and comprehenfive view of a fubject in. 
volved in fo much obfeurity by the author of the 

: Elementa. Medicina : 


The neceffity and hog eet of animadverting 


‘apon Dodéfor. Brown’s theory, I have ed 


thought fufficiently obvious ; and I have waite 
with a confiderable degree of impatience in ex- 
pectation of fome more able pen to take up the 
fubje&—But as no combatant has appeared, I 
think myfelf amply in aes in SRIHPS the § eld 
of argumicayy ae 


T have all along shared to the new ee 
ology of the author ; not fo much on account of: 
its aptnefs to exprefs the different conditions of 
the animal economy, as to {hew the inconfift. 
encies and futility of his principle. 


In my quotations from the Erementa, I 
have in many inftances abridged the verbofity (or. 
rather expletivenefs) of his ftyle ; but in no 
inftance have T intentionally altered the fenfe of 
the paragraph. _ If ite ry that I fhould 
declare and avow the motives«which.Jed to thefe 
ftritures—I anfwer, that a forcible conviction 
of the dangerous tendency of extending the fti- 

meant 
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The number of Dogfor Brown’s difciples in 
this country, is to me unknown. But whether 
fmall or great, it would not be unexpected for 
my work to meet with many a fevere criticiftn 
in their hands. I am perfectly willing it fhould 
be brought tothe touchftone of reafon and difcuf- 
fion ; andif anyone difcovers any material er- 
ror, I fhall acknowledge it. © 


Tut AUTHOR, 


Little-Britdin, Ulter County, 
| Auguit roth, 1795. é 
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District or New-York, fs. 

DE it remembered, that on the eighteenth day of 
SD Auguft, in the twentieth year of the Independ- 

ence of the United States of America, Phinehas 

: Hedges, hath depofited in this office the title of 4 

book, the right whereof he claims as author, in the 

words following, to wit: aoe 
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fu conformity to the aé# of the Congrefs of the 
United States, entitled, ‘* An ac? for the encourage- 
<< ment of learning, by fecuring the copies of maps, 
<< charts and books, to the authors and proprietors 


€* of fuch copies, during the time therein mentions 
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STRIC TURES: 


ON THE Be scion 
‘ELEMENTA MEDICINE. 


Oo F 
DOCTOR B ROWwN Ne 


eohooQireg wh eod a> Pee Pee per b ohh Td 


‘HE world has lately been favored with a 
production in the medical art, which if its» 
faerits were equal to the boattings of its author, 
we would not have occafion to lament the fatal: 
termination of a great part of the diforders: 
which afi the ,human race. But unfortu- 
nacely, this boafted production, when examined,. 
and its principles applied to practice, leaves the 
profeflors of medicine in the fame uncertainty. 
and conjecture, which has ever pervaded that. 
-{cience. ‘The author in his preface, begins with: 
“an affected and falfe reprefentation of the dark, 
ignorant, and baneful flare of medicine when 
guided by the theories heretofore and at pre- 
tent in vogue among the profeflors of medi« 
cine. He ‘Teprefents himfelf to have been for a 
number of years in a wildernefs of. darknefs ; 
| to 
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he ¢ followed with implicit faith the ons, 
cits of fo rtner rab Wk me his utter afton- 
ir seb,” ont of this rok ‘impenetrable’ 
darknefs, he was brought i into 1 arvellous light. 
It was at that important era that the genuine 
principles of medicine were difcovered ; for 
what. was called ‘medicine hifote es a 
conception, and always in practice ended in a= _ 
bortion« ‘39 : 
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This difcovery was not the refult. of reafori- 
ing from analogy ; for every principle hereto- 
fore fet up to unravel the my fteries of the animal 
ceconomy were illufory and equivocal. The au- 
ther undoubtedly had a defign in this _reprefent- 
ation of his difcoverys Unwilling that the world 
— atiasna his + was refembled the <n tl 
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pdwei's of the human body; he has invented 
afcale}a criterion by which you.can difcover the 
former and avoid the latter, and by. which you 
ean always afcertain whether the excitement is 
railed or fallen below the point of health—In ' 
fhort, by this effulgent difcoveiy, medicine is 
reduced to fuch a degtee of fimplicity, that it 
requires very little knowledge except a ready 
acquaintance with addition and fubtraction. For 
if the excitement is two degrees above the heal- 
thy point, fubtract two ; and if two below, add 
two, and health will infallibly fucceed. Having 
made thefe general obfervations on the Elementa 
Medicine, we propofe to make fome ftrictures on 
the work, in the courfe purfued by the author: 
In the courfe of thefe obfervations I may occas. 
fionally touch upon the theory of Doctor Cullen, 
in ordef more forcibly to illuftrate my ideas== 
and if it appears that I am a difciple of Cullen, 
it is from a thorough conviction of the truth and 
importance of his doctrines I by no means with , 
to be a blind fupporter of the wyitings of Cullen, 
but I think their truth, ingenuity and excellencé, 
are fufficiently: obvious. 2 


_ In the beginning of his work our author de- 
fines medicine to be preferving the good, and 
curing the bad health of animals. Is this defini- 
tion logical? Is not health a point the leaft des . 
viation from which conftitutes difeafé ? I would . 
net wilh to appear captious ; but an author. who 
challenges all the world, thould be feverely cris 


ticifeds ‘ , eg tite 
B Paragraph 
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Paragraph VI. General diforders are always, 
and local never preceded by predt/pofition. 1 ob- 
ject to the firft part of this propofition, for this 
feafon, that perfons who from all appearance 
of fenfe, life and motion, are endowed with the 
fame temperament ef body, are not all affea- 
éd with diferders which are fuppofed to be e- 
pidemic in epidemic feafons ; and further, that 
perfons whofe temperament appears moft re- 
pugnant to the operation of caufes which pro- 
duce’ epidemics are fometimes affected as well 
as thofe of a temperament more favorable to the 
operation of epidemic caufes, and that in the 
moft violent manner- But if predifpofition 
always preceded general diforders, we fhould 
fuppofe that predifpofition together with the o- 
peration of general caufes affecting all men alike 
would uniformly in perfons predifpofed produce 
the diforders But this is contrary to experi- 
encé, and medical facts are fo various and divir- 
fified that it is difficult to eftabifh this opinion 
on any fure foundation. Local diforders, as 
boils and eruptions ; as certainly depend op 
the diathefis as general diforders and accordin, 
to. our author the diathefis is both predifpofi- 
tion and the diforder- It is avery rare occurs 
rence for boils, which are the eflect of an inflam- 
matory difpofition, to affect perfons of an ema- 
ciated {pare habit of bodys And as they are 
the conftant attendants (whenever they hap- 
pen) of an inflammatory diathefis, we fuppofe 
they are accompanied with pre-difpofition the 
diathefis. 

Our 
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Our author in paragraph LXXITII, defines 
predifpofition a middle ftate between health and 
difeafe ;. but this definition conveys no adequate 
idea ; for prior to our conceiving what he means 
by | the term pre-difpofition, we ‘muft underftand 
what is meant by health and difeafe. He has 
confined himfelf to the literal etymology of the 
word which fignifies to be placed, or go before 
a thing which fucceeds it; but this definition 
conveys no idea of the ftate of the fydtem. Ina 
fucceeding paragraph, he fayspre-difpofition ari- 
fesfrom the fame exciting caufes, acting upon 
the fame excitability, and in fact is part of the 
difeafe. Predifpofition I conceive to be a pecu | 
liar difpofition or organization of the mufcular 
fibres c of the body, either laid in the original jtam- 
ina, or induced by difeafe or habit. ‘fhe ‘muf- 
cular fibres of the living {y{tem, are more or lefs 
tenfe and elaftic, and are deftined to act with 
more or lefs vigor—but as there is a certain 
point of swnfenck: and elafticity of mufcular fibre 
common to the whole, or almoft all the human 
race, and as yet there may be confiderable varla-. 
tions in different perfons, without impairing 
health, phyficians have denominated this devia- 
tion from the common ftandard, pre-difpofition. 
¥t will readily be feen that pre-difpofition may: 
be coeval with the firft rudiments of the foetus. 
It is very apparent that fome children have more 
lax and flaccid mufcular fibres than others ; whc- 
ther « owing to the rudiments of the foetus or cir-. 
cumftances affecting its nourifhment in utero, we 
will not affirm. A perfon of a lax fibre, is ge- 

| nerailly 
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nerally fuppofed to be more difpofed to diforders 
originating from debility, than a perfon of a 
tenfe elaftic fibres The lax fibre however, is 
conftitutional and not owing to the fame. excis 
ting powers. which produced the diforder and 
conititutes no part of it. The fame quantity 
or energy of exciting. power that will produce a 
diforder in one perfon, will not in another, 
which is the reafon why we fay the former is 
pre-difpofed to the diforder, and the latter not. 
Our idea of pre-difpofition is fynonymous with 
our author’s, more or lefs abundant excitability 
of the animal economy—He fays that there is a 
certain portion of excitability afligned to every 
_ diving fyftem, and it will readily be feen that 
where there isa great portion of it afligned, that 
body will be affected both with the Gclanaty and 
hurtful powers more than a perfon poffefling lefs 
of it ;—from whence it clearly follows that a per- 
fon poflefling a great degree of excitability is 
pre-difpofed to diforder of the iniammatory clafs, 
and a perfon poflefling lefs, to diforders ori- 
ginating from direct debility. é | 


Paragraph XXI. Our author has introduced, 
anew theory of the paflions. In the explana, 
tion of this fubje&, he affirms that the fedative 
paflions as fear and grief arife from the fame 
caufes, namely exciting pewers—Although grief 
and fear are produced by powers which may be 
called {timulant, or exciting in comparifon of the 
entire abfence of thofe powers, yet in comparifon” 
“ef the natural excitement of the mind they pro- 
duce 
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duce a fedative effect, and may therefore accord- 
ing tothe author himfelf be faid to be produced 
by fedative caufes. For in a note upon para 
graph XX. he introduces what he calls a new 
mode of reafoning into medicine, that is, from 
an identity of effect, he infers an identity of 
. caufe. In the paffions of grief and jay, twe 
_effe&ts diametrically oppofite, both phyfical and 
“moral are produced; from whence we infer a 
diverfity inftead of identity of caufe. Our mode 
of reafoning on this fubject may aptly enough 
be compared to the different national denomi- 
_ nations of money—here we eftablifh an unit, and 
our calculations always have a dire reference 
and comparifon with this eftablifhed unit. The 
- Natural excitement of the mind may be called 
the unit, from which we reckon the various de- 
grees of health and difeafe, and the effect produ- 
ced on one fide of this unit we attribute to the 
operation of different caufes from that on the 
other. A paffion which lowers the excitement 
and vivacity of the mind, we calla fedative 
-paffion,.and that for the fame reafon that we 
fay a fhilling is lefs than a dollar, and more than 
_ apenny. ‘The author’s reafoning amounts to — 
as great an abfurdity as to fay that as all the . 
caufes which beget and fupport vegetable life 
are ftimulant, therefore all the variety of veget- 
ables are one and the fame production. ‘The dif: 
crimination of vilible and mental objects is of the 
utmoft confequence in the communication of 
knowledge. ae : PHS 
Ina note upon paragraph XLVII, we aie 
tolc 
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told that indirect debility commences at 70° of 
his fcale and continues to 80°, the death point. 
From what data he infers that indireét debility, 
begins at the precife point of 70° he has not 
informed us, neither does it appear to me that 
this boafted {cale by-which we are to guage the 
vital principle, can be of any utility or advantage 
in the adminiftration of medicine—fome of the 
diforders placed above 70°, appear to me to de- 
pend , on too much phlogiftic diathefis, or excite- 
ment ; whereasif they were the effeét of indirect. 
debility a made of cure oppofite to that genes 
rally followed, fhould be adopted in thofe dif. 
orders. it would appear rational to conclude, 
that whenever indireét debility begins, that the 
excitement fhould be leflened. Our author how- 
ever, fuppofes that the excitement is ftill increaf- 
ing from 70% to 80?, not withftanding the ap- 
proach and exiftence of indirect debility, which is 
as abfurd as to affirm that 708 minus ro amounts 
to 80°. The continued repetition and operation 
of exciting powers, ofteninduce indirect debility, 
when their aggregate operation has never at any 
one time been fufficient to raife the excitement 
to 70%. Inthe apoplexy we generally fuppofe a 
rigid tenfe fibre to exift, and thed4ymptoms all 
ferve to evince that this diforder depends on too 
great an excitement or inflammatory diathefis, 
and the mode of cure in thefe cafes is conform- 
able to this generally received epinion. Weima- 
gine the author to have denominated an effect 
of diforders, their caufe. The idea of indire& 
debility pre-fuppofes that the exciting powers 
id cit ~ ‘Rave 
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have been applied to a very confiderable degree, 
and as whenever the excitement is raifed above 
40° and keeps within the range of 70°, a difor- 
der depending on too great excitement mutt exift 
in fome of the intermediate points, it clearly and 
irrefiftibly follows, that a fthenic diforder mutt 
precede an anti-{thenicone depending on in- 
direct debility. Diforders of indirect debility 
are moit generally the confequences of continued 
and habitual courfes of gluttony and. ebriety. 


_ The operation of contagion and marfh efflu- 
via, I prefume to be of a fedative nature, or they 
poffefs a power of ftimulating lefs than is necef- 
fary to fupport the healthy {tate of excitement. 
A perfon confined ina jail or prifon-fhip, never 
experiences increafing vigor prior to an attack 
of a jail fever. . Whereas if the matter of con- 
tagion was of a ftimulating’ nature a gradual in- 
creafe of vigor would announce their ftimulant 
operation. [ will not contend with Doétor 
Brown, that thefe noxious agents ftimulate none 
at all; it is fufficient reafon for calling them fe- 
dative if they do not ftimulate in a degree necef- 
fary to maintain the healthy itate of excitement. 
It greatly ftrengthens this opinion that con-a-_ 
gious matter generally exifts in warm climates, 
warm feafons and confined places, when the elaf- 
ticity and denfity of the air is greatly diminifhed. 


From fa&ts fo conformable to experience we. 
conclude, that difeafes of indirect debility are 
not fo numerous as Doctor Brown imagines, and 

that 


_ that they may happen when the exciting powers 
ave’ not raifed the excitement to 70°; and that 
from their habitual repetition: It may be pros 
per in this place to enquire what ufeful purpofe 
the fcale of out author can ferve in the f{eience of 
phyfic.. It may aflift in explaining and illuftras 
ting the principles of his theory ; but asits gras . 
duation is arbitrary, any other would have ane 
{wered. his purpofe equally as well. Dues it 
poflefs advantages fupericr to the arrange-: 
ment of nofologifts,.into clafles which compres; 
hend a very general aflociation of difeafes ; into 
orders which: are*a fubdivifion of clafles, and 
into genera. and fpecies which are more minute’ 
f{ub-divifions.s In the firft, a.very general cha-- 
racter of diferders is given; a few of their 
fymptoms which are common to the whole of the. 
clas are noticed ; in the orders a more particular 
character is given, and in the genera and {pecies 
@ very minute detail. and defcription of all the: 
fymptoms. By this arrangement, the ftudent’s. 
attention is confined to one precife obje&. But. 
in the general abftract manner in which the au- 
thor has treated this fubje&, a {tudent could ne- 
ver acquire precife ideas of the variety of ¢om- 
plaints to which the human. race are liable. 
A competent, adequate knowledge of the ves. 
getable and animal kingdoms couldnot be ob- 
tained unlefs botanifts and natural hiftorians 
gave a minute defcription of any production uns 
der inveftigation, fhewing wherein it differed 
from others of the vegetable tribe—Nofologifts 
may have made more diftinctions than have any» 
ee pwd te - real: 
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feal or ‘ufeful fouenian. but our aiihne in his 
furious rage for novelty has levelled the ar- 
rangements of ages. I fubmit it to the candor 
and good fenfe of the faculty to declare whether 
this innovation is ufeful or juft—difeafes in their 
different ftages are attended with different de- 
grees of excitement, the principle of life is cons 
tinually wavering, and he that is the leaft experi- 
enced muft have obferved inflammatory diforders 
exhibit ftrong marks of debility: 


Paragraph XLVI The feat of excitability 
3S medullary, nervous matter and mufcular Solids 
But how Confined or univerlally diffufed this 
medullary matter is, or in what manner excita> 
bility, or excitement, is produced, the author is 
entirely filent. It is the profefled object ahd 
defign of theory to explain in a rational, cton- 
fiftent manner every phenomena of the animal 
ceconomy, both in the healthy and-difeafed ftate ; 
and we judge of the truth and utility of theory 
from its perfectly anfwering thisend. It is a de- 
fideratum not yet afcertained: The eflay of 
Docéor Brown has not enlarged the fphere 

of theoretical principles. ‘Theorifts have. here- 
tofore examined the fluids and folids in“fearch 

of the true principles cf medical {cience : they 

have by dint of experiment, difcovered fome of 

the propertiesboth of folids & fluids, andas faras 

thofe difcoveries went, applied them to the eluci- 

dation of the phenomena of the living fyftem. 

ButDoc. Brown, inftead of exploring the ani- 

mal ceconomy, has fet up an abftract principle. 

c He 
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Fe has negleGed experiment, the clue of mat 
dern philofophy ; he has incarcerated his fenfes 
and clofed up every avenue of knowledge. The 
_ term excitability, conveys no definite idea of the’ 
fate of the fyftem either in a healthy or difeafed. 
ftatee He does net explain the flate of the fo- 
lids and fluids in Health, nor the change they un-- 
dergoin difeafe. Where is the feat of medul- 
lary ee matter? Is it in the adipofe mem-° 
brane? Isit univerially diffufed over every fibre 
—and is it generated in the brain—and what is 
the procefs by which food is converted into this” 
vital fubftance? Frem what appearances do we: 
judge that medullary nervous matter is abundant. 
or-deficient, or in proper degree? Is excitabili-- 
*y inhérent in medullary matter? Does it de~ 
Bend on a particular’ contexture of the primor.- 
dial particles of medullary matter? Or does exci-- 
tability, like the electric fluid, remain in a dor-- 
mant ftate until the exciting powers, like excita. 
tion, aroufe it into’'action?. 


Anfwers to“thefe queries are effentially 1 ne-- 
ceflary tothe illuftration and completion of his: 
theory: Itbeing the foundation of his fyftem, . 
together with the hitherto inexplicable nature of 
the fubjeét, I fhould have expected would indu- 
ced the author'to have treated the fubje@ in a 
more diffufive and fcientific manner. We pre-- 
fame that the notion of medullary mate 
ing the feat of excitability, is not a part of that- 
gleam of light that beamed upon his mind at the 
tune.of his difcovery, but conclude the dogtrine 
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who flightly touched upon this fubje@. Excita- 


bility in its feat, caufes and effects, are but indit. 
ferently explained ; and, in fact, the author 3 is {p 
candid i in the beginning of his work, as to fay the 
uncertain nature of the fubjec and the poverty 
of lanouage rendered it difficult to fpeak very 
intelligibly. on the fubjea. I ardently with the 
author had pointed out the laws which regulate 
the excitability and excitement in a more per- 
f{picuous manner. But we are informed of this 
only, that in proportion as the excitement increat: 
es, the excitability decreafes. This was known 
_ to every one the leaft acquainted with the anima! 
ceconomy before the luminous difcovery of Dac. 
tor Brown: For as there is a certain degree af 
activity or energy capable of being exerted, when 
-that energy:is raifed, there muft be lefs to raife, 
uniefs the quantity was infinite, , 


Paragraph L. The author endeavors to in- 
fpire a belief that the notion of medicines ope. 
rating on a particular part, in preference to eve- 
ry other part of the {yftem, has been exploded 
in confequence of his difcovery- It is well 
known, however, that it has been an obfoletg, 
exploded opinion for neag half acentury. Bust 
the author muft reprefent the fyfiem of medi. 
cine different from what it really is, before he. 
can convince the world that he has effedted ares 
yolution in the principle of medicines 


Paragraph LXIII. Medicines are not to be a 
regied 
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redzed to the fulids or fluids, but to the dine 
i20n or. encreafe of excitement. 


I bantels this to be a new doétrine 1 in medi- 
cine, and I believe as falfe or imaginary as new. 


$i Rake! Pees ey en 


operating on ae fluids, has been bn bacsfattorly re- 
futed by Doétor Oiled” And cur author, w ith 
an infatiate defire of, novelty, has excluded both 
folids and fluids from his pathology of diforders. 
In what part of the body does he expect medi- 
cines to operate? If they do not come into con- 
ta&t with fome part we can expect no fuccefs 
from their exhibition; and if they do come in 
contact with any fentient part, an operation on. 
the folids is the infallible confequence. © Medi- 
ines do not operate upon the living principle 
imunediately, but mediately. . 
~ To dire& medicine to the excitement only, 
appears like adminiltering medicines to {pirit ual 
beings who poifefs neither parts nor fpace, in 
confequence of which the operation of medicines 
would be entirely incomprehenfible. | 


- Although we generally fuppofe debility to be 
the effect of caufes Arectata upon the vital prin- 
ciple, we commonly connett an idea of laxity in 
the fimple folids, and our medicines are direéted 
with a view of altering the contractility and tone 


ef 
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eft the fibres of the body. I would not be ure 
derftood to mean the fimple folids ftrictly { 
called, but eve ny fibre, whether di itinguil thed 
by the name of fimple or living {olid. ‘ 


The farce of cohefion in the component par- 
ticles of a fibre, we fuppofe to be leflened ig 
debility. This opinion our author confirms 
when he fays that the force with which mufcu- 
lar fibres refift ftretching, is their denfity y- And 
as he affirms that the force with which a dead 
and living fibre refifts ftretching, is greatly dif. 
ferent, and as every encreafe of debility is an 
approach to the ftate of death, therefore the 
idea that the force of cohefion, or denfity in the 
component particles of a fibre i is leflened in de- 
bility, isrendered probable from his own concef- 
fions. 


There is a certain cohefion of. every particle of 
the body on which the moft. perfect health de- 
pends, and on which healthy excitement de- 
pends ; it therefore follows that the ftate of the 
folids is an object of no fmall confequence in the 
treatment of diforders. 


To exhibit medicines with an abftract view of 
altering the excitement; is a {cheme too vifion- 
ary for a ferious mind. Medicines act on the 
living fyftem, not as matter fimply, not as excite- 
ment fimply, but on the two whole union we 
imperfeGly comprehend. They a& and re-a& 
upon each. other ; ; they produce phenomena 

which 
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avhich the utmoft induftry and refeatch havens. - 
ver been able fully to iba and develope. 


Parson LXV. The notion of health and 
difeafe being different ftates, is difproved by the 
operation of the powers which produce them, and 
thofe that remove them being one and the fame. 


The powers which fupport life and remove 
difeafe are the fame, as they agree in the com- 
mon notion of being matter, but in their ef- 
fects on the difeafed and healthy ftate, they are 
entirely and {pecifically different. F ood and me- 
dicine have a very different operation on the 
animal economy ; and although the author may 
fay their difference of operation confifts in de- 
gree only, there is this, however, to be obfery- 
ed, thar the former is overcome and affimilated to 
the body, and the latter not. All farinaceous, 
faccharine and oily fubftances, are convertible by 
the powers of digeftion, into fuccum et fangui- 
mem; but a perfon may eat opium, mercu- 
YYiy and all the chemical medicines, and they will 
never be converted into thofe juices which are 
fuited to repair the daily wafte of the ‘body. 
Medicines ftimulate directly, and food indireéily. 
A full meal, when in contact with the ftomach, 
will encreafe the velocity of the pulfe in a fall 
degree ; but food is not taken barely with an idea 
of ftimulating the mufcular fibres of the ftomach. 
Its ftimulating and exciting the ftomach into con- 
zractions promotes its digeftion ; but it fapports 
Hf in a different manner: Withhold every nd. 

tritious 


iF aif 


teitious fubftance, and exhibit a quantity of. any’ 
-_ftimulant power equal to.a: fall meal, and lite will! 
be of fhort duration. 


The principal intention of food is-to bé con- 

verted into blood, and ftimulate the fanguiferous’ 
fyftem. Medicines operate on the nervous fy{-' 
tem. Add to this, I aflert the phyfical condition’ 
of the bedy in health and difeafe are entirely 
different.. Are the freezing and boiling points’ 
of water the fame? Does not health confit i in a’ 
proper degree of energy of all the functions? 
and does not difeafe confift in a: perturbed, di’ 
miinifhed or encreafed energy of the func 
tions? ‘To render the abfurdity more palpable, 
—has he not defined pre-difpofition to be a mid~ 
dle ftate between health: and difeafe? Whereas’ 
if health and difeafe were the fame, there could 
be no middle ftate; for the very idea of'a middle 
ftate, fuppofes two extreme oppofite fates. 


‘Paragraph LXAXIX. The fame debilitating 
remedies that remave any one fihenic difeafe, ren’ 
move all of that clafs, and the fame fiimulant re~ 
medies that remove ony ane. afthente ai Yeafer remove: 


all the refi. 


Eo prove this affertion the anthose nuit either” 
exclude a -number of diforders that he has are 
ranged under the two different clafles, or deny” 
facts which every days experience inconteftibly’ 
proves. The rickets, the fcrophula, and many’ 
sther-difeafes which. he arranges -in his althenic 


forme: 
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forth, too often elude the force and power Of thé 
moft fovereign tonic and ftimulant remedies; 
while the mtermittent fever, a diforder of thé 
fame clafs, gives way with great eafe to the effi- 
cacy of bark and wine: ‘This fact is a full refus 
tation of the affertion: 

I believe that however greatly defirable fim: 
plicity and uniformity may be'in the cure of dif- 
orders, we often fail by giving way to reafon- 
ings of thiskind: I acknowledge, however, that 
reafoning from analogy is the only fubftitute for 
actual experiencé. But I wifh to caution the fa- 
culty againft an implicit belief and confidence in 
this fallible criterion of truth: The author, 
his divifton of difordei's into two clafles, and is 
indications df cure in confequence of the divilion 
I fear is too genetal, and if indifctiminately fol- 
lowed would be produstive of ferious and alarm: 
ing confequences to the unhappy fufferers. . 


‘There afe 4 variety of circumftances to be 
confidered inthe cure of diforders. A phyficiari 
fhould give a wider range to his contemplations 
than barely the ftate of excitement: ‘The ftate 
of perfpiration, the alvine difcharge, the quanti 
ty of urine, all ought to arreft his attention. 
And alehough Doétor Brown may aflert that a 
reftoration of healthy excitement would eftablifli 
the natural vigor of thefe functions, 1 am difpo- 
fed to believe, that a medicine pofleffing a lefs 
degree of ftimulant operation, and at the fame 
_ time exciting perfpiration, would have 2 moré 
Jalutary 
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falutar'y operation in many cafes than a medi¢ine 
not difpofed to increafe the-cutaneous difcharge, 
and yet poflefling a greater ftimulant powers 
The body was confidered as a whole, long before 
the publication of Doctor Brown’s theory; but 
that whole confifts of feparate parts, all con- 
nected and combined together by a general prin- 
ciple: The different parts being differently or 
ganifed, and thofe diftinct organs having; diftinct 
offices aligned, will no doubt modify the opera- 
tion of medicines; notwithftanding their gene- 
ral operation on the excitability. It is an unde- 
niable fact, that there are medicines. which in+ 
creafe perf{piration and the.urinary difcharge, 
whofe operation can in né manner be accounted 
for on the author’s gerieral principles. Would 
it not have been in more perfect confiftence with 
the author’s theory, to have enjoined abftinence 
from all remedies in {thenie diathefis: For as 
all the powers in nature are of a ftimulant ope- 
ration, although you adminifter a medicine pofs 
felling 20° of ftimulant operation in a diathefis 
of 60° ; yet as it ftimulates fome, it muft ferve to 
keep up the diathefis longers . Phyficians have 
generally advifed abftemioufnefs in diet and plen- 
tiful dilution. in inflammatory . diforders on this 
principles .In a fyftem which pretends to des 
‘tmonftration and mathematical exaétnefs and cer 
tainty, it would appear proper to ftate the 
length of time neceflary for a medicine to raife 
deficient, or diminifh increafed. excitement to 
the point of health. This would have been the 
_teuch-ftone of the theory under difcuflions From 
as i a nee ae the 
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fie aitthor’s attention to exhibit 2 medicine of 
exactly asmiuch lefs exciting power than 40°, aa 
the excitement is raifed above 4o* i it would ap: 
pear that he is fearful of debilicy in the’ employ- 
ment of lels exciting: pewer; this indiredly 
conveys an idea that the operation of medicines 
is inftantaneous—for if their operation | was not 
fo, there wonld be nohazard in ‘thé adminiftra- 
tion of a médicine pofleffiig lefs ftimulant power 
than 20°, when the excitemeiit is 66°. Expe- 
tience however, proves that medicines are flow 
in their operation, and that in the morbid ifate a 
continual repetition of exciting power, is ne- 
ceflary to maintain the fyftem even in ftaru 
quo. ‘et the excitement be reduced to 20° in 
a difeafe of debility, it would then appear ac- 
cording tothe principlés of our author that by 
adding to 40° (the fimulant power neceflary to” 
fapport heatth) 20%, that the excitement would 
be reftored to the healthy point. But if we con- 
center all the ftimulant and nutritious power of 
a» full meal, and add‘halfits quantity, the difeafe 
will maintait its obftinacy. The hurtful pow-' 
ers which produce difeafe, exit without the bo: 
dy, they operate on the furface, and medicine on: 
the ftomach; they are invifible, untagible and | 
‘efcape exdinination. Tt is not only neceffary to” 
exhibit a quantity of ftimullus as large as is necef. 
ary to- ‘fapport health and-take off ‘deficient ex.” 
eftement ; but it is alfo: neceflary to exhibit a— 
power “whether ftimulant or fedative, fafficient’ 
_ to counteraa thofe hurtful poWers—for the caufe’ 
3s fuppofed ftill to operate daring Ree. 


r 


of medicines, in conjequence. of sida: ave have 
both caufe and effe& to combat. If the caufe 
was removed, ‘the. power of nature would be fug- 
ficient to reftore the healthy ftate. Thefe ob, 
‘fervations apply to both the ftates of encreafed 
and deficient excitement. 


It may be neceflary to remind the author that 
he has alerted, that every medicine operates as 
a ftimulant. — ‘Although ‘venefedion would net 
_come “within the definition of the word medicine, 
it is a means employed to reftore the healthy 
ftate, and one might i in effect affirm i if to be a po- 
fitive fedative power. It operates by an abftrac, 
tion of ftimulant power, without any ftimulant 
operation, except the mere folation of continul- 

fe) lts effect i in aes diathefis is greater than 


’ 


: There j is. a clafs of medicines called refrige. 
_¥ants, whofe operation in inflammatory diforders 
is to abate excefs of action. Extreme action of 
_mufcular fibres or of the arterial fyftem, , always 
"generates heat, and as refrigerants, even when 
exhibited in fo final a quantity as to produce nq’ 
evacuation, appear ‘to diminifh. exceflive action ; 
ghey Hherelore have- 2 politive fedative. effe. 
ii W hey 
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When diffolved in water they increafe the cold. 
nefs of that element, and when adminiftered i in 
difeafe, their operation I fuppofe nearly fimilar- 


When given in health they counteract the fti- 
ynulant effect of food and the other non-naturals, 
and diminith the temperature of the fyftem be- 
low the healthy point, which is what all phyfi- 
cians have meant by fedative powers. The au- 
thor’s idea of a. fedative, is fuch a power as 
How far fome poifons might come within this 
defcriptiont of a fedative power, every one may 

judge who has made any obfervations on their 
fudden deliterious confequences. Do they caufe 
diffolution in confequence of a pofitive fedative 
power? Or do they induce indirect debility? If 
the latter, their vifible operation daes not mani- 
feft it: Fi or as foon as any operation is perceiv- 
able, all the fymptoms fhew diminution of ac- 
tion; whereas, if a ftimulant operation intérven- 
ed between their exhibition and indire& debility, 
forme fymptom fhould manifeft it. If their ftimu- 
Jant operation is fo fudden as to inftantly raife 
the excitement within the range of indire¢t de- 
bility, from what data can we infer a ftimulant 
operation. “We have no knowledge of medi- 
cines but from their evident effects pn the bod 
Moft gummy. and refinous fubftances have a fh. 
mulant effeé&t, and by analogy we might infer, 
that poifons potfeff ng a gummy or refinous part, 
would have a ftimulant operation. But can we 
prove that they do not contain other principles 
which 


tena 

which not.only counteract the ftinrulant operation 
of the gummy and refinous parts, but pofleis a 
power fo ftrongly fedative as to induce immedi- 
ate diffolution. Even chemical analyfis of the 
component and elementary parts of a fubftance 
would not be an infallible teft of their operation 
on the animal economy Some of theparts are 
difipated in the procefs of feparation, and often 
when the feparate elementary principles are €X- 
hibited fingly : they fhew different effects than 
when exhibited in combination. If our imedi- 
cines were directed to the excitement ot we 
need make no enquiries about the exercife of the 
different funtions. The pulfe wouid be a certain 
‘index of the excitement, and all the bufinefs of 
a phyfician would be to encreafe or'leflen it as 
occafion required. Coftivenefs, ftrangury, and 
deficient perfpiration, would no longer engage 
‘our attention, 


The vital principle is the bond which conné&s 
all the functions together; buit they are fo inde- 
pendent | of each other, that very often, while 
one is entirely vigorous and unimpai ired, another. 
is impeded in its‘exercife. It is alfo an eftablith- 
ed truth, that in many Ciforders of debility, 
where coftivenefs and many. other funétionary 
complaints exift, that they are not to be remov- 
~edin any other manner than by ‘the adminiftra- 
tion of a medicine fuited to retieve that paruicu- 
jar fymptom. And although in its operation-a 
cathartic, may appear to increafe the debility, it 
js attended with the muft (alutary effects, and “is. 
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a neceffary, prelude to the fuccefsful adminiftra. - 
‘tion of ftimulants.; Suppofe an infarction of the 


_ Jungs to happen in a ftate of evident debility, 


‘would a medicine of high or moderate ftimulant 
operation, unaccompanied with the power of 
‘promoting perfpiration or expectoration, remove 
the infarction as certainly as a medicine of the 
fame ftimulant: operation poflefled of that pow- 
er? I fancy the experience of moft of the facul- 
ty will anfwey in the negative. And if it is. true 
alfo, that by the exhibition of réfrigérants and 
other medicines in f{thenic diathefis, the difeafe 
will give way fooner than’ té withdraw all nou- 
rifhment and medicine, it then indubitably  fol- 
lows that thefe medicines pollets a pofitive feda- 
tive powers 


Se KCV. In the cure of ‘i ifeafes we 
gnult always ftimulate or debilitate, never lay by, 


nor truft to. the fuppofed powers of nature which 
have no real ex ifieince, 


That the hapa body contains an itfelf a 


«principle of prefervation j and renovation, is pro- 
ven from fads fo numerous. and notorious that 
they cannot efcape the attention of any perfon 


of obfervation. This opinion has been coeval 


with the firftrudiments of medicine—& the prin- 


ciple is coeval with the embryotic ftate of man. 
Its belief has been univerfal, and although the 


uuniverfality of its belief is not.an abfolute proof 


of itstruth, yet the numerous facts which cor- 


-roborate and ftrengthen i it, make it a truth as 


undeniable a as any in the fcience of medicine. 


_ This principle is diffufed throughout all naa_ 
ture. Even inanimate matter feems to poffefs a 
principle of this kind. The attraction of cohe-: 
fion exifting in all matter, appears to be the fame 
principle as the vis medicatrix m man. 


What is it but this principle that caufes the. 
eyelid inftantaneoully to cover the eye whenever 
the leaft danger approaches? What, except this 
principle, is it that canfes the appetite of hun- 
yer to return at thofe periods when the exigen- 
cies of the conftitation require food and nourifh= 
ment? We are not left to the flow dilatory de- 
cifions of reafon. In our appetites we are go- 
verned by inftna, and inftinct is nature. - The 
bufy avocations in which men are employed, 
would lead to.a procraftination of the neceflaries | 
of life, were they not impelled by the painful 
feelings of appetite. Isit not the efforts of na-. 
ture that Incarnates a folution of continuity? If 
our author anfwers food, I reply that a parti. 
cular organization of the digeitive and affimila- 
ting organs, anda particular contexture of the. 
defi of the part, is the caufa fine qua non of 
this new growth of flefh. The efforts of nature 
‘often reiiore perfons to health, without the ex- 
‘hibition of any mediciné, and fometimes in fpite 
of medicine. It cannot be imputed to the opera- 
tion of food; for it is well known that difeafed peo- 
ple generally have a difrelifh and difguit teevery 
fpecies of nourishment. Admitting that they ate 
what would fupport health, ina healthy ftate, it . 
would not be equivalent to repair the wafte of 

, excitement 
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éxcitement from difeafe. Itmay bé anfwered that - 
the exciting hurtfol powers are removed. Pollus . 


tions of the atmotphere, fromthe putrefaction of 
aninial and vegetable fubftances rifing in the va- 
porous form, are afligned very juftly as a powers 
ful caufe in the production of intermittent and 
rémittent fevers ; and perfons recover very often 
from fevers imputable to this caufe without any 
medical aid, while others are daily attacked with 
the fame complaint. This fac will not juttify the 
inference, that the caufe is removed: Lo what 
Shall we afcribe this fact, except to that principle in 
the conftitution of man, whereby when any noxi- 
ous powers are raifed againft the body, the vis 

medicatrix \s excited to obviate the lethal tenden- 
cy of thofe powers. The diurnal! revolution of 
fevers is a full confirmation of the exiftence of the 
vis medicatrix. We thallnot ini this place difcufs 
the theory of fevers ; but if fucha principle did 
not exift, would the cold, hot, and {weating fta- 
ges of fever, follow one another in regular mea- 
fjured order? Would a final folution take place 
without the adminiftration of medicine? A ftate 
of debility or encreafed excitement on the prin- 
ciples of this theory, could never be recovered 
from. The fyitem, without medical aid would be 
eondemned to perpetual and encreafing dif 
or der until relieved by diffolution. 


‘The Santa tendency to. tedaw after the bos 
dy arrives at its acme, the numberlefs noxious 
avents that exift without, would expofe us to 
Aumerous infirmities, we ‘would, be conftantly 

in 
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cm jedpardy “of aes: “we ‘would have’ cB 
Heed of the ‘phyfician, and the lot of man would 
be miferable indeed. ad | : 


“Why does ‘the feoaiaeh je foba Bhd it, ig 
of a nature not ‘calculated to. nourifh the, body? re 
Naufea and vomiting are the firft fyinptoms of 
the operation ¢ of poifonss ‘The fame principle is 
perceptible i in the brutal and vegetable creations» 
Animals oftén recover from difeafes without any 
affiftance, and trees often decay in part without 
extinguifhing | the: Epa. of vegetable life: 
Whereas, if no inherent power exifted within 
to repel the hurtful. agents, nd reafon can be 
affigned ‘why the decay does not {pread to. the 
trunk as well as the branches; “Why does the 
fenfitive Reo fhrink from phe. couche : 


a ee 


“fon of the exif ence of the vis medicatrie 
re ta Fie teane Ba did. NE -uhiGes es i Rive 
fen, ‘T have’ génerally obferved afolution take 
_ place on an odd day, and very often by a cons 
-fiderable.increafe. and evacuation. of perfpiration, 
urine and the alvine difcharge, w tiReesld not 
be. ppated to the ° operation of siete Pas 
tients, wh en “every. medicine had. failed, when 
mes “hay ave, been conficned by the. phylipian 4 se 
He tyrant death, h, have > fuddenly recovere 

: ‘hate fo gong noft e fever and every. aoe 
_ character ic 0 ore sisrder has Duppeen 
without 
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‘without any remaining fymptom, except that of .. 
debility. If life was a forced matter, if the re- 
‘covery was to ‘be imputed to the force of medi- 
cine, a more gradual diminution of the diforder 
would appear moft.natural. Facts fo notorious 
‘cannot be overcome by the violent aflevera- 
tions of Doctor Brown. The fame principle 
feems to pervade the moral world. The af-. . 
fairs of ftates and kingdoms, as it were by an 

invincible neceffity, tend to a certain point, after 
arriving at which, by fome invifible caufe, take a 
contrary direction. The diforder of mania of=. 
ten proceeds from bad to worfe, until it arrives. 
at.a certain point, from which patients recover 

without affiftance in a time much lefs than the 

time of its Nghe aa 


T am aware that ee dy ftrong objections 
wnay be raifed againft.this principle. It mightbe 

afked why the efforts of nature were not more. 
- Jikely to remove a diforder in the beginning, 
when nature was ftrong-and the diforder weak. 
I acknowledge it unanfwerable objection. 
But how numerous ibd unaccountable ue the. 
phenomena ¢ of nature 


‘The fame ohjgeion les againft the em of 
the comets, either on the principle of Sir Iaac 
Newton, or the more modern one of ele<tricity. 
A comet is. certainly more Atrongly attached by — 
the attracting: body when i in its perihelion, than 
in its apheélion;: and yet in the former it is re- 
ee andi in fs: tatters attracted. “When the 

_  anfluence’ 


i, 
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fifinence of the attrading body out appear | 
the leaft, then the principle is exerted. ~ ‘This, . 
makes it more eminently an effort of nature. . 


The why and the wherefore are often infcruta- 
ble: But the fact is what we are to enquire 
after. The ftahlian notion of two counteratt- 


ing principles, divefting the vis medicatrix of its. , 
rationality is not fo chimerical an opinion. The. , 


deftroying principle is the natural tendency of the 
body to decay, together with the external exciting 


hurtful powers ; and the vis medicatrix, of Sthal -. 
divelted of its rationality, 3 ismo,other than the | 
vis medicatrix of Dr, Cullen. On what the vis - 
medicatrix depends, nor yet all the modes of its. . 
action, I fhall not pretend todifcufs. I will obs — 
ferve, however, that the reaction of fevers, is_ 


undoubtedly to be imputed to the vis medicatrix, 


and as the {pafmodic or cold ftage, feems necef-. : 
fary to produce the reaction, I therefore impute, 
both the ftages of fever to the efforts of the vis. 


medicatrix. Contraction is a natural functiqn of... 


mufcular fibre. Itis by this mode of action, that. 


nature operates to- -expel the motbific matter Of! 


contagions and poifons; and the object opie 3 


phyfician is only to moderate or encreafe the 


contraction of mufcular fibre, as the exigencies:. 


of nature require. In the variola, why does it 
happen, that at a particular period afterthe ap- 


pene of the fymptoms, the contagion. is caft, 


pon the furface > And why is it, that the efforts, u 
of nature expel. the virus. ‘of the venereal difeate. i‘ 


‘without any affiftance ? 
_ The body is not entirely paflive under the os. 
peration: 
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sefation of hurtful, powers. Were it fo, we. - 


would fall an éafy prey to their operation. Doc, 
tor’ ‘Cullen,’ in his theery ef the gaut, obferves’ 
that 2 balance’ feenis tq exift between the exter. 
nal’and internal parts. The refiftance of muf.. 
cular fibres on the furface to the expanfive pow. 


er of the heart, depends 'on their inherent pow- " 


er of. contrattion, acs by : the, ‘preflure of ‘the 
atinofphere: | as 


Sir Clifton Wihehinih ind has obferved, that 
the ‘proportional denfity” of the ‘arteries to the * 
veins, encreafes with the advance ot age ; and.’ 
it may be noted that in the‘death of old age, that © 
thé nS ek and ee of the arteries to a 







exifts, whether it refides ‘inherent in ‘the © 
ilar fibres of the heart, whether there is * 
$ oe 
art “fup plied, we ‘will | not ‘affirin ; but we 


“is 
obit ve ha eke vig gor of mufcular contraction | is) 


on ‘to ite cohtigity” or remotenefs © 


in ie 


from. the Des the ett point o of action of the _ 


‘Tope 


a ere this ‘wpa energy of the _ 


inual refervoir of itifiuence from which the : 


. an 


Ur 3%, dy 


fanouiferous Glen This is a from the. 
lahguor of cir culation | ‘in the. extreme vetlel Sen, 
“he author of r man may have for his prefervas 
tion, beftowed on the mufcular fibres of the * 
heart and. large arter ies; a more. vigerous..con,. 
iraility, | or have. made them dependgnt. onan, 
unceafing influence from the brain, che centre; 
of the nervous fyftem ‘ thereby to counteract the 4, 
hurtful agents that furround the buman FACE, . 
We may obferve the connexions and. dependen, | 
cies of the. animal economy, but, perfectly, to. 
| unravel all its. myfteries, ought not perh 
be expect d. aL GeLN e  apier aept 


‘The iceas body. differs fro om mall 2 cay 


ver invented pes mans Te contains: aay 
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: ~ Paragraph XCVII.: The fedative power of 


cold, is as ferviceable in the meafles as in the 


Jjoall-pox. 


The good effects of cold in the fmall-pox we 
prefume depends upon a peculiar operation on. 
_ the dkin. In the commencement of the eruptive 
fever, the application of heat is dangerous, on 
account ef its debilitating the furface and thereby 
giving occafion to a large eruption on which the 
danger of both meaflés and {mall-pox may chief- 
ly depend. The operation of cold appears to. 
be partial. | 
he effect of vigorous contractions and effort® 
e mufcular fibres is to generate heat, and 
fore cold as a refrigerant, counteracts the 
nl and debilitating effects of heat; but in 
nomaner does cold appear todiminifh the ener- 
gy ofexcitement, for if it debilitated the furface 
we wpuld expect a large eruption. The effects 
of coll in different conditions of the body may _ 
be diferent.. Cold and heat alternately fucceed- _ 
ing eth other, in moft cafes increafe the vigor . 
ef thdhealthy ftate: can. we therefore expect, 
that i\cold increafes the excitement when di- 
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miniltid, that it will diminifh it when increafed. 
i If fo,|t muft be from an entire different opera-. 
: tion ij the one cafe from that of the other. 


Cold our climate, when not too long continu- 
ed, irtead of debilitating, always invigorates. 
A fedlive operation and an increafe of vigor, 
are inpmpatible. ‘The good effect of cold hee 
in thejariola and meafles, is from refrigeration, 
pot parive fedative operation. In 
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Ina fucceeding paragraph, -our author: iim. 
putes the good eifects of cold in the fmall-poxy. 


to its relaxing the fyftem, but no phenomena of 


the operation of cold juftify the opinion, except 


that in extreme degree, it occalions gangrene. 
That it occafions conftriction of the ikin, in. 


fome meafure fimilar to inanimate matter, is pro-. 
ven from the fhrinking of the external parts, 
and the palenefs or lividnefs that accompanies its, 


application. Ican by no means admit that cold. 


relaxes the pores to give an eafy free egre{s io, 


the yariolus matter, and thereby lighten the. 


difeafe. It appears more.probable that it con-. 


‘ftricts the furface and prevents the lodgment of 


the variolus particles under the fkin, For - 


where the refiftance to the influx of the blood. 


into the cutaneous veflels is taken off, the blood - 


is urged forward with great Aaperuonty ant a 


crowded eruption appears. © 


The conftriction or refrigeration that dald: : 
produceson the furface, detains the variolus. ” 
matter within the veffels until by their. repeated — 
action it is rendered inert. It is very improba- . 


ble that cold or heat would fo effectually relax 


the pores of the fkin as to evacuate every partis 
cle of the variolusinfe@tion. Who would think 
of evacuating the venereal virus by an increafe of - 


the urinary or perfpiratory difcharge ? In what — 


manner mercury acts to deftroy the pernicious. 


es, 


effects of the virus, whether as an antidote, whe- | 


ther by entering into combination with the virus oy 


pnd converting it into a tertium quid, or by fim. 
| ulating 


a; 
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acing the yeneis' to fubdié its nattire, femaing 
et 2. fab ect of conjecture: But it appears plain 
ftom sentaiGh” that if'contagious matter is gen- 
erally diffafed i in the mafs of blood, or only con- 
fined to thé ferdfity, that as ah evacuation can 
either difcharge the whole’ nials of blood ‘with 
fafety to life, nor yetthe whole of the ferofity, 
the fuppofition of the contagion being évacudted 
through’ any or all of the embnétories is is frivolous: 
‘Thar Cold theréfore operates by giving vent to 
» pectpiration, and confequently | the ‘variolus in- 
_ fection in the fmall-pox appears equally frivolous. 
. That gold is. equally ferviceable in thé meafles as 
_ the fiiall' pox, I fhall no further animadvert’ than 
> Barely to obferve, that if the catdrrhdl fymptoms 
_dn'the meaflés originate from the diathefis—it 
» Would appear rational to concInde that the re- 
-fnowal of the diathelis would’be followed. with 
» the removal of the catarrhal fymptoms. “Iwill 
_ take occafion to obferve, that the alexapharmic 
- mode of cure ‘adopted by ‘Doctor Sydenham, in 
the meafles was exploded. Jong before the pub- 
anaree of Dostor Brown's theory. 


Paragraph CXIl. “The fimilus iff heat, in a 
“moderate degree, produces its effee? in due propor 
. Hon, in a degree abbve that, the excefs ‘of its action 
bs fitch o® to Praaace more or ae of aie dia- 

ee | 


- 


“ cannot furppote oe estes a wet above mode." 
“site, ean have ‘extefs "OF action. “THe author - 
does not inform 2s in what fiannertie graduates 
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temperature ; but. if we meafure heat and cold | 
by the fame fedle with which he meafures difeale; 
T could not believe, thata few degrees of excite- 
ment above the point of health, would be follow- 
ed with | great excefs, of action. The: natural, 
temperature of the body is 98 degrees of Faren- 
heit’s fcale, and the temperature of the air and 
other bodies that furrotnd 1 us are 62° of the fame; 
teale.* 


ota ‘Callen iis’ every depres 6 teinper: 
ature below 62° has the effect of diminifhing the 
temperature of the body, andis confequently hurts 
-ful—any fubftance on the contrary, pofleffing a 
‘temperatute above 62° will raife the temnpera- 
‘ture ; from this point of temperature then we 
are to trace its effectson the body. The conftant 
and continued effects of heat or cold on the body 
we know very little about, for neither heat or 
cold are fo conftant in our climate, as to produce 
effects uncombined with other cautes.,. I would 
“obferve however, that the conftant application of 
heat to fuch a ‘degree as to occafion dn increafe 
of perfpiration above, the imperceptible ‘vapor 
that conftantly iflties from the body, has a relax- 
ing effect. _ This opinion ,is rendered. probable 
- from the leannefs and émaciation that moft peo- 
ple are fubjeét to in warm weather. , There isas 
o&tor Cullen obfetves, a certain degr ee of heat 
neceflary to {upport the vital principle, and we. 
will eftablith that temperature to be eompofed of 
. the generating ie 4 of heat within the body, 
) ie and 
* Vide Callen’ s fr lines, page ga. ce eae 
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and ie she: temperature of the bodies which 


er farround us. keeping the. temperature of the body 





at 98°. We willadmit for a moment, that heat 
augments the temperatureof the dody.. We how- 
ever deny, that it increafes the tone and elafticity 
of mufcular fibre—every appearance of the ope- 
ration of heat, manifefts a diemetrically oppofite 
effet.” The effec:of heat on the body by no’ 
means correfponds with the idea of increafed ex- 
itement or. phlogiftic. diathefis.. . An. increafed: 
velocity. of the pulfe, an increafe of. perfpiration, 
and adaffitude and wearinefs which: accompany 
the application of heat, do’ not evidence an. in- 
creale of. éxcltement. In the exhibition of 
Sémulant medicines, the, tnomentuin of the pulfe 
io veal ‘cnaremienns apseh we ‘penerilly 
-impute tovan increafe of excitement. ' Appear- 
-ances fo repugnant to each other’ cannot be im- 
‘puted to identity of caufe.’ By what law of the 
< animal ceconoiny it happens that ftimulus applied 
to the furface and ftomach produce fuch oppofite: 
_eftects is very difficult toexplain.. If heat gene- 
rated fthenic. ‘diathefis, why has net its ufe been: 
-enjoined tofuch a degree: as to reftore health in’ 
afthenic: difeafe.. Few phyficians would be fo" 
Joft and bewildered in theory as to’advife heat in’ 
-diforders of dire&t debility. Tn: putrid fevers 
from: indirect: debility neo gradual diminution of 
“heat agreeably to ‘the. modus curand} of’ our au- 
thor, would be moft advifable ; but if we may” 
depend on the teitimony of others, wafhing the 
‘bby. with cold water is not ponlyi innocent but fa- 
‘lutary- 
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dutary. “We are acquainted with no diforders 
which may be faid to be the genuine ‘and {Ole éf- 
fect of heat, except. burns and’ fealds, which’ are 
the effect of the topical application - of. ‘heat. 
‘They do not arife from a degree of | heat ‘barely 
above moderate, but from fuch a ‘degree of ‘heat 
‘as hever eccurs in any ftate: ‘of the atmofphere ; , 
fo that arguments ‘drawn from their effe& on the 
fyftem cannot be applied t to difordersarifing from 


the heat'of the air: ‘Neither does it’ appear to 


me, that the operation of culinary heat is ‘fimilar 


to the heat of the atmofphere.”’ We fhall not 
enter into the difpute | ‘refpecting” the nature ef 


fre, whether it be elementary ‘or the effed of 
‘friGions.” | “We dot not conceive “that the ‘detern- 
ination éf this point would’ refie@ any light upén 
the effects of heat on the human ‘body. 2 But we 
will obferve, that heat fimply conkidered, ‘does 
not prove hurtful, fo much on account of its al- 
tering the temperature, as in generating putre- 
faGton in vegetable and animal - fubftances, ‘arid 
, thereby yaaa ty and 'defcompofing’ the air.* 


From a Teer. related in the malice 
Conmentaries. of Edinburgh, of Doétor Monro, 
confining a number of Ba eg ina Bagnio, with, 
‘out tafferi ering any great inconvenience” aantil: he 
“yaifed” the temperature to “2108 of Farenheit’s 
feale, i it would appear that the operation of culi- 
nary fire is not fo pernicious to health as the 

operation of an intenfe heat of the atmo{phere. 

The § Siroc winds which blew every year ip Se 


& Vide Cullen’ s firft lines, page 186° .¥ gu 


—* 








c Ps 
i, are known toextinguiih life inftantly, & many 
hot daysin the city of Philadelphia, are {aid to have 
the {ame effe& when the heat of the atmofphere 
has not raifed Farenheit’s thermometer over 96°. 
or 109°—~To what ‘ean this difference be irnput- 
‘ed except to-the circumftance above: mentioned. 
The eflects of temperature: on the human body 
are not accurately afcertained ;—even Doctor 
Cullen’s obfervations appear tome not fufliciently 
eftablifhed. -He defines the abfolute power of 
cold, that degree which diminifhes temperature, 
& every depree under 62, he confiders as abfolute 
with refpect'to the human body.~’ I'am difpofed 
to believe- however; that-'a degree under 62 
‘would not if conftantly applied, be attended with 
a conftant diminution of temperature. “Admit it 
to be a hurtful agent, ‘the «vis medicatrix: would 
obviate. its ‘pernicious tendency, and ‘the body 
_ would foon ; be accuftained to bear it. ‘The ei- 
fects of heat are'when temporary confined to the 
tkin, and do not alter thecommon’ temperature 
of the'body: ‘That heat unaccompanied with j a: 
“ny other noxiousagent is not very pernicious, ts 
proven from perfons fuftaining a great culinary 
_ heat without any manifeit mconvenience, while 
the-burning of charcoal ‘is often known to have 
the moft deleterious “effets. The: intenfe heat 
_ of forges, and other migchanical : “employments do 
_ not produce: diforders that are. commonly the efe 
fect ofthe heat offummer. Firft, becaufe it it not 
fo conftantly applied to the body. Second, be- 
caufe.it is unaccompanied with marth efiluvia’ or 
er id abil the atmof] phere, except a» dimi: 
pd. nution 
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pution of its dentine Burning of pewder, and 
other combutftibles, are dften ufed to purify the 
‘air. Any con{iderable ‘diminution of the denfity 
of the air would undoubtedly be hurtful to the 
human body, as a certain denfity of “it was. in- 
tended by nature to affift the mufcular fibres of 
‘the tkin and fuperficial Vellels to counterad the 
powerful force of the heart in the circulation o 
the blood. But’a {mall rarefaétion of the air 3 
not attended ' with the hurtful confequences’ : 
health that’a lefs rarefaction would be when ac- 
companied with an alteration in the component 
parts of the air. In what refpect the particles 
of light that‘enianate from the {un differ from 
the particles emited by ‘a candle or culinary fire’, 
I will not attempt to explain—but that they have 
different effeéts on the Ayton is tome a mattet 
of firm belief. oe a 0% ‘ Mo 


Paragraph CXV. Heat in extreme excefs 
confiantly debilitates: Its ¢ ‘ffe é is fommewbat great 
er upon the [kin than in the intertor parts, in which 
there is little change of temperature. ' Hence ue 
Sweating, as ya the torr id Zone, One ra Meet ey 


That great eariunald dinuniih tone ver y ihe 
tle except in the fkin, while a degree above mo- 
‘derate fhould increale the tone dnd denfity of 
the mufcular fibres, every where appearsto mea 

Tice aftonifhing. "Whatever effect Heat has up 
on the mufcular fibres generally, muft be icon: 
fequence of afympathy exifting in all. parts of 

afer 2 bods Ye And potest i oe Ot ‘beheve that 
Re Bh 8 Oy ‘3 
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achange in the temperature of the {kin is iy 


readily. conymunicated to the internal parts, as x 
change in the ‘condition of the ftomach is com- 
ynunicated to the fkin, or other parts ; yer would 
fuppofe that if a {mall change in the temperature of 


the: {kin would be communicated to the diftant parts 


@, greater change would t be more {peedily and effec- 
tually communjcated, ‘The author in account of 
temperature, feems to be fomething inconfiftent. 
For in a fucceeding paragraph he fays, the fame 
agent (meaning heat in extreme exces) in the'vi- 

olent meafles, in the confluent fmall-pox, in fevers, 


eo in every afthenic di ifeafe, ia which the per/pira- 


tion is deficient, though it expands the veffelsincreafes 
defitiency of per/piration. 

How the fame power produces two oppofite 
effects, the author has attempted 1 no explanation. 
Tf, however, health and difeafe are the fame 
ftates, the effect of heat in health and difeate 
would be the fame.. But as two oppofite effects 
areinduced by the fame degree of heat, we muft 
infer that health and difeafe are not the fame. 
Heat and cold are relutive terms, and it would 
be well if we could fix upon a middle falutary 
point of temperature, from which toreckon both 
the morbid and falutary effects of heat and cold. 
dtisa tafk befet with many difficulties. Our 
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author’s attempt is very indifferently , executed, 
and ‘although my obfervations on temperature 
may mot appear very methodical, I hape they 
contain, fome ufeful truths. Doéter Brown has 
fertainly mifreprefented the effects of tempera- 
ture on ns human body. The degree of heat 


above moilerate, I cannot fuppofe to" generafe ! 
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fhenic diathefic. The known BctehNets, of the 
yhabitants of northern climates, and efpecially 
im the coldeft weather, does not pai 
his imputed effects of cold. | 


Paragraph CXX. As cade ‘abit debilee 
tating, and all debilitating powers diminifh excites’ 
ment, it is therefore never of fervice but in a 3 


MIC di ifeafes 


"The temperature of heat and cold, aé long : as 
‘it keeps within the range of agreeable fenfations, 
‘is no doubt falutary.. But when it exceeds that. 
range confiderably, and is conftantly applied, it’ 
then becomes hurtful. As the fenfation of cold 
or heat however, is greatly diverfified, owing tov 
the fenfation immediately preceding, itis dificult: 
‘toeftablifh what degree of temperature is agree- 
able. We are the. creatures 6f habit, both in 
-our moral and fenfual feelings, and a degree of 
“temperature that is agreeable to. “day, may to-- 
morrow become difagreeable. The extremes of 
“heat and cold. produce pretty nearly the fame 
_ effets on the human body. But if we. fix upon’ 
a middle. point: between two extreme. oppofite 
} poliits, T doubt whether a diminution of ternpe- 
_ Fat re, by which we mean-cold, would be fo 
hurtful as an increafe’ of | temperature. The’ 
_ intermec jate degrees of temperature in their ef 
fects, do Not approximate fo nigh one another 
as the two extremes. - Arguments drawn frony 
_ the effects of: -cold on vegetable life and the ele. 
+ ments, very ily apply to ‘the living ich + % 
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‘asthe -human body contains a power of genera» 
‘ting heat within itfelf, a degree,of cold that 
‘would extinguifh, vegetable life and deftroy the 
‘form and-contiftence of the elements, would, by’ 
proper fucceffions and alternation with culinar; y 


. 


heat, be falutary. . 


Experiments have hiovevad that fome kinds 
‘of air that are the:moft powerful in extinguilh- 
ig the vital principle in animals, increafe arid: 
cherith the growth and perfection of plants.— 
“The dtfferent organization of animal and veget- 
‘able life, modifies the operation of temperature. 
_Cold has a different operation on the brute crea- 
tion from whatit has onthe human fpecies.. A- 
_nimals enjoy better health in the fummer, are 
_more fat and plump, while the himan race emé- 
ciate, and are more difeafed than in winter. 
“Whether this may be imputed to the alternation. 


of cold with heat, of toa weaker power in ge- 


nerating heat in ‘other animals than in man, I 


_ will not preténd to determine. The fac that. 


fome vegetables live all winter, proves that the 
_ noxious or falutary power of cold depends on or-. 
_ ganization as well as habit. “A faét that proves | 
cold lefs prejudicial to health is, that nature in 
‘the formation of man, did not limit the vital! 
principle in generating heat. Whenever the 


"Vital principle is flrong, a great quantity of heat 
_ will be generated, and even when it is apparent-_ 


ly weak, a nifus will be exerted to reftore the, 
Health af the fyftem. The conftitution of mdn. . 
being thus formed, it was neceflary that fome 

vexterrial 
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External agent fhould exit whenever redundad: 
cies Of heat were accumulated to refrigerate the. 
body and reduce it to the healthy ftandard of 
temperature. In atmofpherical air, we find an 
agent every way {nited to produce this effet : 

and I agree {o fat with De@or Brown as to be, 
lieve in the utility of. cold in. fthenic diathefis, 
but I do not agree to its being {0 dangerous i it 
diforders of direct debility. Dogor Callen ob-, 
ferves, that - cold. manifeftly pofleffes a tonic 


and. aftringent power in_ its operation on the. 


body. He alfo obferves. that every. change of 
temper atute from higher to lower, proves more 
or lefs, ftimulane, except it is fo” intenfe 3s te 
éextinguith the ‘yital principle | in the (part, 
The Arft effect of the application of cald, he ob 
: ferves, preves both aftringent and. Aimulanes 
Thefe obfervations are founded in truth. Evenin 
cafes of diredt debility the application c of cold when 
_ pot long conunued, is falutary: _Convalefcents 
ie recovering from fevers of every lind {carce. ever 
return to their former vigor, until they have ex. 
perienced the ftimulant and tonic effects of cold: 
- Cold bathing. has been recommended in inter- 
 tittent fevers and. the. _ debilitated . fate. of 
. patients Fecoyering: from: every, diforder. | And 
Although it may. be well ta be governed in 
dvi ing | this itiean by the caufes which 
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 diforder, and the fpecies of debility that ex- 
its; et the hursful effets of cold. I am net very 
pprehentive of, except 3 degree of cold below 
) that degr ‘ee conftantly applied, or {ome 

nsewite in aia al of the vilcezas 
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To’ thot the’ fedative effects of cold fo much! 
fear red by Doctor Brown, and fpoken of by 
Doétor Cullen, as taking: ‘place from every de: 
gree of abtohite’ cold, appears to me to exift in 
idea rather’ than in facts For except cold extins 
guilhes the vital principle, induces a’palfy or gan-: 
grene, all the other effects evidence a ftimulant. 


be alesis 





Door Culleti; in-his account* of the fedative’ 
i and ftimulant power of cold, delivers what ap-: 
\ pears to-me an inconfiftency :—For he fays, 
H the fedative power of cold.takes place from eve- 
ry degree’ of abfolute cold:;’ and yet,«in a fuc- 
eeeding aphorifm, he fays, every application of” 
" tesaperature which gives a’ fenfation of cold, 
| whether from the abfolute and. relative powers 
of cold, is in"its firft effect both aftringent and 
fimulant: ' I entirely coincide with’ ‘Doctor Cul 
len, that the firft effe@ of cold-is to-ftimulate in 
every condition of the fyftem, except in fthenic 
diathefis, .and then if*conftantly applied, it ma- , 
nifeftly refriperates and lowers the temperatures 
Its refrigeration ‘even then depends on ‘its con- 
| frant application; for* if it was alternated with 
culinary heat in the finall-pox, it’ would only 
ferve to encreafe tlie diathefis.- In addition and 
, confirmation of what Ihave faid refpe@ing the. 
difference betweet culinary heat ‘and'the heat of 
the fun, it is my opinion, the'reafon why a cold-| 
er temperature agrees better with the conftitu- 
tion than a hotter is, that with the former the — 
denfity ofthe air is intimately connected, and wit 
the latter-its rarefaction- It- 


is 
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* It appears to.me that.a bettas expofed twelve. 
hours toa confiderable degree of cold, and ther 
expofed to twelve hours heat of a. fummer? S day, | 
would feel more debilitated than to have « experi, 
enced a degree of culinary heat ane, | to the. 
eae oft the dyes | fsck as Lehane cine a, 


I am fenfible oe the want of peers in this, 
view and account of the effects of temperature. 
It is a fubject attended with great difficulties in 
its difcuffion. ae sil : 


» Paragraph CXXXIV. Lh ts not an exces. in 
the quantity of blood that upholds hemorrhages, bes 
laxity and aiony from its déficienc ys 


oe appears a matter arene with great diff, 
culty to eftablith the patholegy ef hemorrhages’ 
on any general fimple principle. They occur 
in fuch different conditions of the fyftem, that I 
have no doubt in fome inftances they may be ow- 

ing to debility, and in others phlogiftic diathefis. 
Although Doctor Cullen arranges t this order 2- 
mong his. pyrexial clafs, we cannot infer merely 
from his arrangement, that they are the. fole 
and conftant offspring of inflammatory diathefis. 
They refemble the other orders of this clafs in 
being attended with an original. fever. He fips 
pofes the fpafm and fever formed prior to the 
appearance of the difcharge. Although it ap. 
pears ftom his. explanation of the fubject, that 
the vix medicatrix is inftrumental in their pro- 
duis 1 have {ome < doubts about the originali. 
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2, of the fever Fer in the fame ofdér he’ has 
rrangéd pthifis pultidnalis, lie fever of which 
he denomiinates {ytnptomatic. * “The ‘foundation 
of this’ ‘Giftingtion i is not sie! a tbecgoe Let the few 


Sa gare 


pares, Jeteas are’ ‘wore Table to ibe eaveree with 
the viciffitudes of the air. Bat we would pre> 
{nme a ptiori, that the costs of the veffels of thofe 
parts would have ‘Been ‘forined® whore denfe, td 
refit an influx of ‘blood fafficiént’ te produce a 
rupture: | NBxperience, however eftdblithes that 
they-are more fubjec to hemorrhages than othe? 
Swe ‘ahd’ We “may* juitly iapute te frequent 
appearance to this cafe. “Hémorthages very 
teldom, if éver, occur in infaticy or: adveniced age. 
i | hey generally happen at’ the’ period of ‘com- 
ing manly vigor, ‘when large quantities’ of 

‘are taken in, ard the dk cfhive organs: até 
Vigorous. "They may potibly « occur in fubjects 
labouring under debility, but it is my fertled, 
rooted ‘opinion, that it is a rare d¢ecurrerice: 
Why de they pot happen if debilitated ftates of 

hs fevers, 
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fevers, dropfy, and other diforders of debility ? F 
hey fometirnes happen i in the firft ftage of a fe- 
ver, and I have generally remarked that their 
occurrence at thofe times waé falutary ; where- 
as, if they were the offspring of debility, they 
would have been morbid. Although difcharges 
of blood do frequently happen in different parts 
of feorbutic patients, I have never known of an 
heemopty{is occurring in that diforder. Why 
do they not happen in patients recovering from 
fevers, when a greater apparent debility exifts 
than when the fever rages with the greateft vio- 
lence ? I impute it to the ftrong: inflammatory 
exertions of the animal ceconomy « Let thé o- 
pinion of the faculty be what it may, 1 am cori- 
fident that in every paroxy{m of a fever, the 
ftate of the fyftem refembles inflammatory dia. 
thefis. What adds confiderable weight to the 
opinion that hemorrhages dépend of a {thenic 
tate of the fyftem, is that they are apt to pro- 
duce a plethora of the fyftem. I have feen 
young girls labouring. under an heemoptyfis, ex-. 
hibit fymptoms of the higheft health, a flor id, 
full counténance, and évery mark of ‘redundan- 
cy of blood. In confequence of this pletheric 
fate of the fyftem, a periodic difcharge would 
every now and then happen. This plethoric 
ftate of the’ fyftem Doétor Cullen accounts for 
very ingenioully, by fuppofing that. the exha- 
jants, fecretory, and excr etory organs, in con 
fequence « of a diininifhed quantity of the mafs of 
lood, are not’ filled with their proper fluids. 
‘The veflels: cle) become rigid, and refitt a 
idea very 
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very copious entrance of fluids, whereby they 
are detained in the fyftem and a plethora follows, 
and ‘confequently ‘a ‘difcharge becomes natural 
and habitual. ~They occur in feafons of the 
year moft apt to generate an abundance of blood, 
As far.as I have been able’ to learn, they more 
generally occur in the {pring feafon than any 
‘other ‘period; and from this circumftance we 
may infer, that the tonic power of cold, in- 
crealing the tone of the mufcular fibres has, 
by invigorating the digeftive organs, accumula. 
teda copious quantity of blood in the fyftem. ~ 


The warmth of the fpring, by deftroying in 
fome ‘meafure the elafticity and denfity of the air, 
and that by impairing the tone of the folids and 
veflels of the part, gives occafion to ‘their ap- 
pearance. © Perhaps (as Doétor Brown. fays) 
the tone of the veflels of the fkin is incfeafed du: 
ring the winter more than any other part, they 
may retain their vigor and tone in the {pring 
longer than any other part ; and as there haps 
pens to be an accumulation of blood in the fyftem, 
and as the veflels af the {kin refit its influx into 


them, it muft be determined into vefiels poflefl- 


ing lefs refftance.”. Women who from fudden 


colds are troubled with a fuppreffion of the 
: = c fs fp Ae ' ‘ 





ten have a vicarious difcharge of 
blood from the lungs; and as the catamenial 
difcharge when fupprefied, is a redundant quan: 
tity of blood detained in the fyftem, ‘a plethoric 
flate muit naturally be fuppofed to exift: and 
this affords a flrong arguinent againft debility. ad 

ied aaa ; the, 
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aie exale of hemorrhages. 1 will nat mas 
for the pathology of Do@or 4 ug but Ideny. 
the truth of Dotter Brown’s hive 


What agency t the vis hedaeghils ed in eaheid 
produdtion,. f will not determine’: but if it had 
any agency, it is lefs confpicuous than in fevers, 
and efpecially as Doétor Cullen has pointed out 
no remote caufés to inddee debility or éncréafed’ 
tone, the exciting caules of the operation of the 
vis medicatrix. itis afettied dpinien of mine, 
that the exertions of the vis medicatrix are al- 
ways determined from the centre to the furface, 
and almoft always in increafing fome evacuation.’ 
We have, however, heretoiore admitted that 
the cold flage of: fevers was a part of the opera. 
tion of the | vis medicatrix.. Wemeant it only 
asa neceflary: mean to’ excite the action of the 
Keart and arteries, to refidre the debihty exift- 
ing on the farface. And we will not fay that 2° 
fpafm in hemorrhages may be formed on the 
furface, on purpofe to excite the action of the 
heart and arteries to throw off by thé éxcreto-’ 
ries the redundant blood accumulated in the fyf* 
tem. ‘The failure of the vis medicatrix mutt be 
imputed to the obftinacy of: the fpafm determin-" 
ing the blood to the lungs, or fome part peilefi~ 
ing lefs refifting energy. The difciples of Dor 
tor Brown mutt note: xpect the: vis medicatrix to 
be always fuccefsful i in its eforts. If itis fuccefl= 
ful in a majority of cafes only, it is fufficient tor 
eftablifh the principle.. One cafe of hesmoptyfis* 
occurs to Mme,- which cannot be’ imputed to the; 

anency: 
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Ageiiey of the vis medicatrixs Perfons i in appa: 
_ Rent health have been faid, upon afceading the 
Peek of Teneriffe, to be fuddenly attacked with 
an heemoptyfis. Can the rarefaction of the air 


on that ztherial mountain occafion. fuch a fudden 


Tofs of tone.and vigor as to excite the vis s madicas 


trix into action ? 


The ftimulant plan of ctré in asabarne ass I 
entirely difapprove. . They encreafe the. morbid 
activity of the veflels; increafe the local inflam- 
mation which always exifts in hemoptyfis, what- 
éver be the ftate of the general fyftem. When 
ever a difcharge has become {o abundant as great. 
ly to weaken the body, we are neceffitdted to 
have recourfe to ftinmlants and tonics. And 
when, from the long continuance of the dif- 
charge, the pulfe becomes {mall and: nature be- 
gins to flag, the neceility of their adminiftration 
is obvious.. But in the ey <r they are ex- 
iti detrimental. 


Pradisoners have tien deceived aah refpedt 
to the utility of ftimulants in hemerrhages. 
When the patient has become weak and. emacia- 
ted, ftimulants have feemed to reftore. vigor, 
and an abatement of the fymptoms. have follow. 


oe _ Bur i it. 5 only +0: return wi with more wigob 








1 Sis ahiyietan and fa patient. "e chesifhes habe, tha 
aft comfort of the wretched, only. to. déprefs 
them the more. ‘This idea is fubftantiated by 


_ the evidence of Dottor Brown himfelf. vary 
ee tes 


t sit 


fies a: cite sts perfon under the c cure SpsGiaé of 
his pupils, labouring under a pthifis, who by a 

yoyage to Lifbon and the adminiftration of ftim- 
ulants, received a cure. But two years after= 
wards death overcoine the {kill of the Piylician: 
The fame may be faid of the ftimulant prattice 
in pthifis pulmonalig: I have uniformly feen 
that practice not only fail, but often attended) 
with an aggravation of every fymptom. It in- 
creafes the ftricture of the breaft, aggravates 
inftead of checking: the violence ofthe fever. I. 
have always made it a rule in the exhibition of 
the cortex, if it did not entirely ftop the fever’ 
after giving it a fufficient length of time, and in 
fufficient quantity, to lay it by altogether ; and 
I always conclude, that when it does not have 
a falutary, effect, fome morbid Condition exifts in 
the whole fyftem, or in fome part of it except 
debility. As the nervous influence feems to. 
pafs from the brain’ to the extreme parts, per- 
haps a {elution of continuity may interrupt its 
progrefs, raife a commotion in the part, and 
thereby impair or change the operation of ftimu- 
lants. Ihazard this conjeaure, however frivo- 
lous it may appear to the mine of Dodie 
Brown. 





\ Ohe chief circumftance oe operation 
of medicine in heemoptyfis, is the ir on of. 
dir into the lungs. ‘The other difcharges of 
blood are eafily cured; but all the art.of man’ 
has never been able to find an infallible remedy 
in'hoemoptyfis and pthifis pulmonalis. The dif-. 

H Ne covery. 
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airery, off fectfiok: if believeis a chimerical. cre 
peciation- For the condition of the body is fo; 
different in the fame. diforder, that a remedy, 
applicable at one-would not be .equally fo at an~. 
other period. Man feems born to deception ;: 
they are dupes to appearances, and in no inftance. 
has it been, mere conf{picuous than in the work: 
under difcufion. ‘ 


Pacearaph CLXXX: If at any sen the. x fe 
Becomes full and hard without a proportional relief 
of the fymptoms, it is a bad fign, and happens be-: 
eaufe the fiimulant plauhas been pufhed beyond the 
ule, andis a cafe of indirec? ee iciiseitgh 
to the dired. ; 


es What Beacilasttiaks werpofleffed of chat will- 
raile ah afthenic.difeafe inftantly to the: point of 
indirect ‘debility? Will not the excitement in: 
pafling from one to the ether, pafs through the: 
point of health? }s it not, an abfurdity. to fay 
that indirect debility exifts during-the: exiftence 
of a hard full pulfe? I have feldom, if ever ob» 


_. ferved fuch an:appearance, and were it to hap- 
Se it is much eafier to leflen the pulfe than'te 


ife it. This is one of the new opinions of this 
a theory. _ Our author often ftumbles 
een 1ountains of error. | 







eon CLXXXIX.. iver: aromatics and 
volatile alkali, and above all the ref, the various’ 
forms of opium, diflodge from its feat all fuck 


\ hurtful matter, without either vomiting or purging, 


apd without di ifficulty, and iz a foort time. 


Togs 3 


“The sidiainittvalion” se emetics and cathartics 
ir collections of crudities in the ftomach and 4n- 
‘teftines, is a‘practice fanctioned by the experi- 
‘ence and authority ofages. Jam confident that 
‘wine and aromatics, and efpecially opnim, inftead 
of difcharging crudities in general, ferve to ag- 
‘gravate and procraftinate the-difeate: * We’ ma 
aptly here apply an obfervation ‘ef Doétor Cul- 
Jen in {peaking of the effect of €athartics in dift 
chargmg hydropic waters, that if they “do ‘not 
faddenly have that effect, they increafe debility. 
‘This is a general principle pervading the animal 
eeconomys. Opium, on account of its conftipating 
the bowels, feems the moft improper of all ftus- 
ulants. It fuddenly abates pain, and where no 
_.erudities are collected, and the pain depends on 

fimpledebility, it may: by repeated exhibitioris 
effect a radical cure; and I: imagine ic has been 
cafes of this kind thar’ ‘our author has ‘miftaken 
for collections in the elementary canal.‘ And al- 
though-Lagre2 with the author in fuppofing them 
the etfedt of debility, I cannot believe in fimpli- 
fying ‘medicine fo far as to raife but one indica- 
tion of cure. » ‘The mufcular fibres, as'the author 
{ays, ‘differ from common elaftic matter in this’; 
that die contra@not only when the diftending 
power is removed, buteven whilé it remains; 
But they do not contrag with that facility 
time of diftention, as when the diftendi: 
‘is removed. Tneffecual efforts im the mufcular 
fibres are often made to contrat, ‘and the confe. 
“queénce-is anencreafe of debility: And although 
q may not be able tp eis why fimulanss fqil 
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of difcharging the crude contents of the bowels, : 
[ am certain of the fact, and no theoretical reaé 
fonings will ever induce me to give up this belief. 


Crudities collected in the prima vie may prevent 
‘medicines coming’in contaét with their n ifcular 


fibres. * An unequal excitement undoubtedly ex: 
ifts in thole cafes, ‘and the failure of ftimulants 
may ‘be imputed to this fource. * I am‘clearly of 
opinion, that to the fuccefsful adminiftration of 
tonics and ftimulants, a uniform exertion of the 
vital principle is abfolutely neceflary. It is alfo 


_neceflary that previous to their exhibition the 


fecretions and excretions: dhowd ie Sasa a to 
their betel quantity; oe eee ESE, Spee 


It may ha a queftionable point ehiths fome sdb 
ther ftimulants or diaphoretics are the moft cer: 
tain to reftore the excretions, But experience 
has confirmed me in the belief: thar’ medicines of 
the latter elafs,~whether they. effect a cure by a 
ftimulant or fedative operation; ' are more: effecé 
tual than medicines ‘without this property pof 
feffing’a higher ftimulant power- «And what 
ftrengthens this opinion, and: efpecially the ob- 
fervation that the fuccefs of ftimulants and tonics 
depend’ on the -uniforn: exertions of «the ‘vital 
principle is, that I have always obferved: their 
exhibition to be moft fuccefsfnl when perfpira- 
tion was reftored, and the :patient entirely free - 
from pain. Although {pafm-(as the:author fays) 
may be-a deficient function, yet as itis a nifus te 
difcharge the. crudities, ‘or to reftore the debili- 
yp the vein of Remaalents peas ce 
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the nifus without effect iid increafe ‘the debility: 
The activity of the fibres are often too vigorous, 
and like the reaction in fevers, require to’ be a- 
bated previous to the exhibition of tonics.— 
‘Since Doétor Brown’s fyftem’ made ‘its appear- 
ance, I have in’ fome inftances’ attempted his 
mode. of practice, but the fuccéfs which he’ flat- 
ters us to expect, entirely failed me’ in the trials 
T have tiade. “I had under my ‘care’ a child Ja- 
boring under a diarrhea ‘from weaning, and 
‘from the emaciated ftate’ and age of the patient, 
it appeared to be a ‘cafe in which the ftimulant 
method of cure bid as fair to be fuccefsful, as any 
that falls under common obfervation. — Previous 
‘to my’ determination to exhibit ftimulants, I had 
~ufed Rhei without any effect. ‘I then exhibited 
brandy, and to’ make it a little more ftimulant; 
T added a fmall quantity’ Canella alba, with the 
fame fuccefs. I then began to exhibit liquid lau. 
danum ‘twice a day; increafing the dofe from day 
to day, but without the leaft abatement of the 
difeafe. -Difheartened in the ufe of ftimuldnts; 
 Treforted to an emetic.’ immediately after the 
‘operation of the emetic. the ftools became lefs 
frequent and of a thicker confiftence. Encou- 
raged with the fuccefs of the firft, I exhibited a 
fecond emetic. _ It operated in‘ a moft violent 
manner, both upwards and downwards, fo much 
fo, that from the emaciated and debilitated ftate 
‘of. the patient, [began to fear the roughnefs of 
‘its operation might be dangerous, but’ with the 
exhibition of a few drops “of laudanum the vo- 
miting and Purging beated, ne from that time 
Seay be : sdk aaa bEN 1 ae 
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the diarrhea abated, the child recovered a pe 
‘tire and flefh, and the cure was complete and éf. 
feétual. From this.and other cafes which have 
fallen under my obfervation, Tam perfectly con= 
vinced.of the impropriety of following Doctor 
Brown’s general modus curandr.: Cafes may ex 
ift where no: crudities are prefent, and where the 
vis medicatrix may be-wearied fo:that the fibres 
become:almoft entirely paffive, and in which his 
mode of. cure. may fometimes be fuccefsful. I 
have feen alarming appearances‘in the dyfentery 
from the continued exhibition of opium. And 


what would be the’ confequence: if his practice 


was univerfally imitated. » Pain and f{pafm do not 
always arife from debility, together: with a dif- 
tending: matter. A ftate of emptinefs in the 
ftomach and inteftines, opealions the penfk fen 
iin of hunger He West adie ire pcan 
Paragraph CXC. Pain i in the external parts; 
alfo depends upon fpafm, but not with theconjunc= 
tion of difiending matter, and a power takes the 
place of it, whichis not to be referred to any mat: 
ter, inde toa certain i ort t foe will ¢ in Hiri's 
In what manner an effort of the: aly can ‘ag : 
as diftending: matter, is to me entirely incompres — 
henfible.. Gan it be an-inftinétive exertion 
the will to remove pain, which is confpicuous in 
patients tofling and changing their pofition, when 
jJabonring under fpafmodic affe@tions? This hap- 
i after the commencement of pain, and a 
5 38 5 : ore . 
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cap cannet is faid to operate in its prodidion. 
‘This would countenance one of the greateft phi- 
lofophical abfurdities, that the effect exifted be-. 
fere the caufe. From the knowh effect of pairr 
the author infers that the will/operates in the ex-. 
ternal mufcles in the production of pain, as a 
certain purtion of excrement would: were it to. 
exift in a mufcular fibre.’ Fanciful indéed is. the’ 
fuppofition, and (as the author fays) contempti- 
Ble are the refources of i ignorance. It may che-' 
-rifh in the mind of the author a.ftrong opinion of 
the novelty of his work; but it will anfwer no’ 
_ufeful purpofe in the illuitration of the pathology 


: of diforders. 


ain the fuunie paragraph we ap the following 


Etiainiin fentence—‘‘ Spafm in the external 


mufcles is removed by reftoring firength ; for that 
reafon the caufe alfo muf? be the fame and be redu- 


ible to debility, together with fomething that re- 
‘Saye hades and Poff. Tes Beare equal te it.?? 


- 


What effort of the will refembles debility 


Can debility be compared to any: thing in nature’ 
_ except the relaxation of a fimple cord? Strong 
_ exertions of the will produce debility. But the 


_ eaute and effect have norefemblances We af~ 
 fociate cafe and effe&; but the affociation is not 
‘a refemblance, but as prior and pofterior- 


Seen CXCI. The pain of cholera arifes 
from. a apse ae acid 3 eel in the ali« 
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... That there conftantly exifts a portion of acid’ 
ty the alimentary canal; and that the quantity. 
may be increafed in a “debilitated ftate, will be: 
teadily admitted. In cafes of an increafed quan- 
tity of acid in the prime viz, its power of {tim- 
ulating’ the fibres in 4 given quantity may be en-. 
larged ; but we have no pofitive proof ot it, for 
the pain may with great propriety be. afcribed to 
the enlarged quantity, not 'to any concentration 
of the acid. Itis incompatible with the idea of 
a centrated acid to fuppofe the quantity increaf- 
ed. A‘concentrated is a-diminifhéd quantity of 
acid, pofleffing the power of the quantity from 
whichitt is diftilled. ‘The debility of the inteftinal 
canal, does not operate in the production of acid 
any way fimilar to chemical operations upon acids 
fubjected to’ chémical procefs. If itis neceflary to 
ditinguith this from other acids, it would bear 
the name ofa diffuféd better than a concentrated, 
acid. In'this difordered {tate of the inteftinal canal 
ftimulants and tonics, often fail after the evacus 
ation by vomit and ftool, have proceeded fo far 
as greatly to debilitate. A powerful conttriction’ 
may exift on the furface, determining the fluids 
with’ great impetuefity to the ftomach and intefs 
tines, to which may be imputed the failure of ftim- 
ulants. For we are often neceflitated to have re- 
¢ourfe to external means, as epifpaftics and 
warm bathings before flimulants have a falutary 
effet. I have feen cafes of cholera, after the 
ftrongeft ftimulants failed, givé way to Magnefia’ 
and Columbo, fubftances which poffefs no great. 

ftimulant power. ‘They act as abforbent, rather 
than fimulant. Numerous examples might be 


thi 


fédiced to difprove the notion br one é indication 


pring fufficient to effect a cure in diforders of de- 
bility. | a 


. Paragraph Cxciv: as ah weld pees 


ain inthe internal parts, foi inthe externalparts, it 


is accafioned by fomething that produces the fame, * 4 


effec? as the acid that depends upon the will and 
acts in conjunttion with the cont: State. : 


What is that fomething that depends upon thé 
will, acting like, or producing the fame effect as 
dn acid? ff it depended on volition, why are w fod 
not inftriéted how to remove it by an effort of 
the will? I cannot conceive of 4 modification of. 
_the will ating like an acid in the production of - 
pain: It is as myfterious and enigmatical as the 
Sybilline or Delphian oracles: I will not admit 
that he has difcovered upon feientific principles, 
a certain mode of cure for one half of the difor- 
- ders.of the human race, while former phyficians 
have univer fally failed. Ireally with to imbibe 
a {mall portion of this effulgent difcovery, but. 
whether it is to be imputed to the dullnefs of 
mental vifion, or renitency to inlearn what I 


have already learned, I will not, cannot deter- 
fine: : ; 


If the author has 2 any diteioies in ee I 
éall upon them to develope and illuftrate princi- 
ples fo impartant to the human race. In his re- 
- view of morbid affetion, the author traces the 
‘Symptoms in the order in which they make their 

| appearance, 
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appearance. Want of. appetite, natifea he vos! 
yhitting, are by no means the certain forerunners! 
ef every diforder.’ Diforders often exift with~ 
gut any apparent change in the ftate of the fto> 
mach. The effects of drinking: cold water are’ 
as various as the different conditions of the’ ani- 
mal ceconomny-* I cannot fuppofe’it very debili~ 
tating ; on the contrary I have generally obferv- 
edittohave a tonic effea upon the mifetilar fi- 
bres of the ftomach; and By its fympathy witli 
other parts, a like effect upon the general fy{tem. 
Tn fevers, phyficians have’ generally been cauti- 
Ous of a too free indulgence in draughts of cold 
water, but f imagine’ the caution did not pro- 
ceed from its débilitating’operation- If we may 
depend on the reports of others, I have no 
doubt that cold water’ has. effected an en- 
tire folution of'fevers.. The mode of its opera~, 
tion may bé myfterious, but‘ I am fure it is not’ 


: by increafing cebility, the caufe of fevers. 


The eae of practitioners i inthe ufe of cold wa: 
ter‘aré every day diminithing. Their fears have 
often béed groundlefs, and I am happy to fee 
this fymptonr of freedom of thought and inquiry’ 
among the faculty, who have~ heretofore been 
governed more by whint and'caprice than found 


judgment and reflection. The operation of cold 


water is moft doubtful in: pneumonic imflamma- 
tious It thas been obferved to’ gccafion pleurifies’ 
when taken in large quantities, and efpecially 
when the circulation has been quickened, and: 
the. heat of the’ body has been raifed confidera- 
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‘bly above its ordinary eeiperieipes This,efe& 
could not be imputed to the fedative anid debilita, 
ting operation: of | cold water. [he-faculty. im 
the cure of the colic, have generally. been in 
the habit of adminiftering cathartics,. and e{pe- 


t 


cially when attended with conftipation of the 


inteftinal canal. Colics are {ometimes ef an in- 
flammatory nature, and at others they. appear te 
be the offspring of debility. . And as thole twe 
different conditions of the “body would not alike 
be removed by the fame means ; an uniform ad- 
miniftration of stimulants would: not be juftifiable 
nor fuccefsful. Whenever the healthy tone of 
the inteftines is impaired, cofivenefs or laxnefs 
generally fucceeds. And when fyafin, pain and 
coftivenefs have happened together, pliyficians, 

without any regard to eiereale or diminution or 
tone, have began the cure by. an evacuation of 


the contents of the bowels. And although Doc, | 


tor Brown fays, that an invigoration of the inte’, 


tinal canal will effect a certain cure wi ithout this 


ye iieh ion, I doybt the truth of the aflertion. 
n flight affections of the bowels _ unatten ded 
with. coftivenefs, an opiate may affect a radical 
cure. But when the helly is obftinately coftive, 
no invigoration of the periffaltic motion will en- 
able the inteftines to difcharge their contents. 
Admitting ftimulants would have this effedt, it 
appears to me that premifing. a cathartic would 
expedite inftead of procraftinating a cure. The 
diftention. of the foeces oppofe the contraétion ef 
the inteftinal fibres, and as it is by contradcticys 
her healthy Vigorous | ftate is reflored, the ipee. 
deg 
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dieft way will be to evacuate their contents, that. 


the mu {cular fibres may have free liberty to con- 


tra. ' Do@or Brown certainly did not urge the 


ufe 6f firiulants ‘fo nich ‘with a‘ view to fave 
time, as to imprefs the world with the amazing 


ftrength and fertility of his’ genius and | novelty 
of hisfyftem. ‘From wanifold experience, Tam 


‘convinced that opium, although i it abates pain in 


colics, ‘yet as it encredfes icoftivenefs, after its 
operation is taken off, it difpofes the inteftinés to 
fall into fpafms, “and an effectual cure featce ever 
happens, except ‘the bowels: are firft evacuated. 

Nor have I more faith in the ufe of ftimulatits in 
tabes, ‘atrophy and worms. ° "Atrophy and tabes 
are fometimes owing to obftrudions in the mefen- 
teric’ lands, anid fometimes'I believe they may be 
imputed to an abundant quantity of mucus lining 
the inteftines of children, ‘clofing up the mouths 
of the lateals and thereby preventing the abforp- 


tion ‘of ‘nutritious matter. : ‘But to whichfoever 
of thefe caufes they ‘are’ owing, I doubt whether 


ftimulants'poffefs fuch extraordinary power as to 
remove thefe: complaints 1 ina few hours, uth or 
weeks. Bs Rech ea liag Tagine Cf hs 

’sAn atrophy or tabes from obftruaions i in the 
sphere glands,-i is a difordér of thé moft con- 


‘firmed obftinacy.’- I have: very little’ experience 


in either cf thefe diforders,” but-the‘ reports of 
others, on‘whofe veracity I rely, infpiré me with 


3 belief that they are very little under the pow: 


er of medicine, and leaft'of all under that ‘clafs of 
medicines called ‘fimiulanits, they ‘confirm thé 
pbitruéion 2 and appravate ait difeafe. “When 
Washed etiwds shh im aloo | ~ whe vi 2 ‘thefe 
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thefe complaints originate. from mucus in the in- 
teftines, ftimulants may by exciting vigorous 
contractions of their fibres, haften their ditcharge 
and confequently a cure. But opium, one of 
his diffufible ftimulants certainly diminifhes the 
activity of the mufcular fibres and would there- 
fore appear a very improper medicine in this 
and many other complaints in the'ufe of which 
Dottor Brown is fo liberal—I have the fame 
‘doubts abut the ufe of ftimulants in worms. 
‘A {mall ufe of fpirits or fome ftimuli are of ufe 
‘to keep up the tone of the bowels of children— 
they are difpofed to be lax and flaccid, and their 
fecretions are greater in proportion to the mafs 
of blood, than adults ; but I am pofitive that ‘a 
continued ule of ftimuli for weeks and even 
months, would not diflodge thefe vermin fo ef- 
fectually as Dianthis and calomel in a few days. 
And Iam confident that phyficians will not give 
up 2 fure and certain cure in Dianthis and calo- 
mel upon the ip/e dixit of Do&or Brown. 
“Worms are more rare in Europe than in Ame- 
‘yica—And whatever purpole ftimulants may an- 
{wer there, 1am fure it would be madnefs for 
the faculty i in America to lay afide a fure and ef- 
‘fe€ual cure for one that ftands on the feeble 
‘foundation of an individual’s word. We may 
“and very often do have recourfe to ftimulants 
and tonics to brace and fortify the bowels ae 
gaintt their r future ip oe gs 
- Paragraph C CVI. There are four kinds of in- 
| flammation, two univerfal, a fthenic and an nafthenic, 
twa a tacal a yen and ort . The 
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‘Fhe afthenic inflammations are creatures. of 
imagination ; they do not exift in rerum nature. 
‘Inflammation conveys an idea of a tenfe elaftic 
muofcular fibre through the ‘whole fyftem or in 
local inflammations a vigorous action of the vef- 
fels in the part and an abundance of blood in the 
habit. “The idea’ is in direct ‘oppofition’ to an 
afthenic ftate. ’ The epithet afthenic when con- 
joined ‘with the word inflammation is incongru- 
ous and incompatible—they _ import contrary i- 
deas.'' The adje€tive fhould always agree in 
fenfe with the Detanied to which it is “affixed. 
Inflammation is fynonymous with increa afed ex- 
citement—It is as abfurd to fay afthenic inflam- 
mation, as to fay commendable or good ' vice. 
‘They convey an idea of two oppofite conditions 
of body exifting at the fame time which is impof- 
fible. Our author pefleffes a happy faculty of | 
reconciling ideas which in every other perfon’s 
mind ftand in direét cppofition. “The affection 
which he denominates a general z afthenic inflam. 
mation in the gangrenous fore- throat agrees no 
farther with infammation than in the bear red- 
nefs of the fauces.' “The veflels of the part ap- 
pear languid and inattive ; they manifeft no ap- 
pearance of increafed vigor ; there are no forci- 
ble contractions of the fibres ; no. violent pulfa- 
tions of the arteries appearances, eflentially neé- 


ceflary to conftitute ‘inflammation. ° Ina former 


part of his work he has afferted that all the 
fymptoms are participant of the nature. of the 


' diathetis. The diathefis in the. putrid fore- 


throat i is afthenic, and as the word rg is oe 
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30fed to inflammation, therefore:an infammeto- 
Fy ftate depending upon the d athefis cannot ex 
it. The fluids in this diforder are determined’ 
to the throat in larger quantities than any other 
- €qual part. In fee manner the éfiluvia of this 
complaint affe&t the throat more than any other 
part of the fyftem is inexplicable: Can we fup- 

~ pofe that the firft application of the contagion is 
_ €xerted upon the fauces, and from. thence com- 
municated to the fyfiem? Or do they exert an 
peration upon the whole furface of the body ? 
Ts the more violent affeCtion of the throat owing 
to the want of the cuticle? He advifes the exhi- 
bition of powerful ftimulito drive on with im- 
petuofity the blood which loitersin the affected 


_-part, but if the medicines adminiftered had not 


» the effect to brace the whole fyftem and the vef- 
fels of the affeéted part in equal proportion, they 
‘would urge the blood only 6 increafe the debili- 
of the vellels of the fauces- For the firft days 
a this diforder it oftén exhibits an inflammatory 
appearance, ‘but it is a deceitful appearance—the™ 
: _ pulfe does not thew that vigor that is fo confpicu- 
4 ous in pneumonic inflammation ; and as an in- 
- Hammatory diathefis, mutt always precede a 

~ ftate of indire&t debility, and as the firft flage 

~ does not fhew an increafed excitement fufficient 


“to induce indire&@ debility, we cannot infer its 


‘éxiftence. In fates of indirea debility fudden- 
Pe. brought on whilé the veffels are yetfull, I am 
“convinced of the’ propriety of venwefection and! 
other’ evacuations, thereby to give the veffels Ji! 
» Berty to contrac -Venelection i is rarely wars 
. ipsa: 
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fible in a complaint fo ftrongly marked with de= 
bility and putrefaction. I ¢an fee no reafon for 
fuppoling this complaint fymptomatic, any more 
than the cynanche tonfillaris’ ‘They are both 
fignificative of the diathefis on which they de- 
pend. Tagree with the author in believing this, 
complaint impropefly arranged in the fyftems of 
nofology. ‘The affection of the throat, and the 
general condition of the body is fo different from 
the other affections of the throat with which it 
is arranged, that its claflification appears entire- 
ly prepofterous. 


. Paragraph CCXXV. Thé burning fenfe of 
heat on the palms of the hands and foals of the feet, 
ds owing to debility checking perfpiration, becaufé 
fatigue, cold and other debilitating powers are 
hurtful, and heat, ref? and fiimulants are falutary. 


_ This painfal fenfation is undoutedly owing to 
debility, becatife I have always experienced when= 
éver that affection came on, that cold air always 
removed it. Cold I-conceive operates in this 


4 


inftance by diminifhing heat and bracing the 


weakened parts: Fatrgue and feat always im 
éreafes thisfenfation. Whatever effect coldmay 
have in the natural ftate of the body, I am fare 
that when an extraordinary degree of heat is 


generated in the whole fyftem or any particular — 
part, whether from caufes increafing or diminifh- 


ing the tone of the fibres that cold by refrigera- 


ie 4 io te ip . bal ag 
tion diminifhes the heat and reftores the healthy: 
flate.. ve koh . 


Patagrpit 
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Paragraph CCXXX. = If fever, if the Bout ins 
digeffion, colic, afthma and all althenic difeafes 
have lately, to the conviction of every perfan' who 
gave the fubjec? a due confideration been proved to 
yield to the various forms of opium without diffin 
culty can we fuppofe it pr oves of fervice by a debim 
ktating operation ? : 


__ The operation of opium is involved in great 
difficulty. The notion of its being ftimulant is 
not the offspring of Doéor Brown’s inventive 
brain. Doctor Cullen fuppofes it ftimulant in its 
firit operation, and Doctor Dickinfon in the lati= 
tude of our author. I have always confidered 
an increafed momentum of the pulfe as a fure 
fign of Rimulant operation and increafed veloci- 
ty with a diminution af momentum as a fure to- 
ken of the operation of debilitating powers. In: 
a {hort time after the exhibition of opium, fleep 
is induced, the animal funétions are fufpended, 
and many ftrong marks of deficient excitement 
appears ‘The force of the vital functions appear 
to be enlarged ; the pulfations of the heart and 
arteries are more forcible, but whether the en- 
larged momentum will compenfate the deficient 
velocity is a queftion yet to be inveftigated. The 
fhort {pace of time that intervenes between its 
exhibition and fleep and other marks of deficient 
excitement rather manifeit a fedative than a 
ftimulant operation. Opium pofleffes a greater” 
power of diminifhing the irregular alternate con- 
tractions of mufcular fibres than any other fub-: 
ance inthe materia medica. From bias it 
‘ KK aS 
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bas been denominated-an antifpafmodic. Form- 
er phyficians contented themfelves with the 

knowledge of this faét without enquifing into its 
nature and mode of operation. Is this a: fpecifie 
power of opium, or are we to aferibe it to’ a 
ftimulant or fedative operation ? Spirits and fe- 

yeral other ftimulants poflefs an antifpafinsdic 
power in diforders of the alinentary. canal, but 1 

ain fure that no fubftance will as readily take off 
the {pafms df the remote parts of the fyftem as 

opiiim. . Great marks of' debility appear after 
the fpafims have been taken off in {pafmodic dif 

orders. Would this happen: provided opium: 
operated 25 a dire@y fimulating power? If its 
ftimulant power was in exact prdportion to an~ 
tifpalmedic effeé, health, vigor, appetite, and 
dieerfulnefs would follow its ufe.. But sn the 

contrary we cbferve navfea, languor, fillennefs: 
and every mark of diminithed excitement.’ ‘This: 
inay be imputed to indirect debility—But Inever 

ect: have faith enough to believe that ene, two 
or three grains of spium, poffefles fo much ftimu~ 
lant power‘ as in diforders of debility not only to” 
raife the’excitement to the point of health but te’ 
exceed that paint; and continue the excitement 
until indirect debility commences: We are irr 


‘poffeilion of few ifany medicines of fuch fove~ 


reign efficacy.’ Ina fyftem of principles eltabe 
lithed with fuch* geometrical exactefs as the pre= 
fent, we would expect in diforders of debility a 
fafficient.quantity of opium to reftore health only” 
exhibited. The author fhould have eftablithed 
% feale of Stimulant operation to. complete hig” 

fy femme” 
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fytem. We thould diftinguith fubftances: frety 
one another by their quantity of exciting power, 
not by tadte, Imell or botannical relations. AE. 
zer the ufe of opium in fevers and in all fpafmodic 
diferders, we are ' neceflitated to have recourfe 
to tonic and ftimulant medicines: t8 compiete '2 
‘cures’ Ini the afthma and epilepty it may’ fhort- 
ena cites but never in any quantity or ex- 
hibited for any length of time, dces it produce 
a radical: cure. Opium éxhibitedi in the paroxifin 
of anit ntermitte nt, wil haften: the folution of the 
paroxifm, but never by a ftimulane “operation 
‘prevent their recurrence. It is jometimes eX- 
Pibited. a fhort time before the expected 7 parox- 
ifm, but'I expect if it has a’ good effect iris by 
blunting the fentibilicy » of the fyftem.” If Neep i is 
a mark of diminifhed excitement, if coftivenefsis 
a mark of languid ation of the piafcular’ fibres, 
of the inteftines, and if thefe phanoiens amiiver< 
fally fucceéd’ the adminiftration of opium by what 
-. ftrained inference: can we make opium a ' fimu- 
lant—If a ftimulant; why does ic not iavigorate 
‘the periftaltic notion to evacuate the alisuentary 
canal 2 By Rat fy : 


| The hurtful effects cf opium in inflammatory 
diferders I expect will be urged as a proof of its 
ftimulant Gperation. ' I have adminiftered it in 
a pleurifi¢s, cand] mult acknowledge with manifest 
anjurys But whether’ the i injury is to be impu- 
ted to ftimuilant’ operation or’ to'a ‘diminution: of. 
_ activity, may be a queftionable point." I “he heal- 
oy tone of the fibres depends greatly ¢ on a sen 


/ 
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tition of contraction, and on a due quantity of nu. 


tritious chyle. And if it can be proven that opi- 
um effects neither of thefe ends, but on the con- 
trary diminifhes the contractile difpofition of the 
muicular fibres, its ftimulant power muft imme- 
diately become doubtful. Exhibited in pleuri- 
fies it abates pain, whereas, if ftimulant, we 
would expect as the pain depends on the diathe- 
fis, it would be increafed. In pleuretic com- 
plaints, nature attempts to relieve the fullnefs of 
the fyfteni by a difcharge of mucus and blood 
from the lungs. Exhibit the {malleft quantity 
of opium, it inftantly checks the cough and ex- 
pectoration, whereas, if {timulant, it would in- 
creafe the cough. The {mall quantity that will 
ftop. the cough and expeétoration, I prefume 
would not fuddenly induce indirect debility.— 
Ardent {pirits and other ftimulants increafe and 
aggravate both cough and pain, fram which we 
conclude that the operation of opium is no ways 
analagous to general f{timulant powers. A {mall 
quantity is obferved to occafion wakefulnels, 
while a large one generally brings on immediate. 
fomnolency. It is to benoted that a large quan- 
tity of any exciting power praves fedative. A 
Small quantity of food f{timulates, inereafes ac- 
tivity, while a large one overcomes the attion of 


mufcular fibres and increafes deficiency of ex- — 


eitement. Itison this foundation that opium is 
generally exhibited. It fufpends the contractile 


power of mufcular fibres without raifing the ex. — 


oe 


ah, 


citement tothe point of indirect debility, It re- 


quires time and a gradual and repeated ufe of 


moderate — 
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moderate ftimuli to raife the excitement to 70%. 
And I believe it never happens from the ufe of 
medicines, without a gradual invigoration of the 
digeftive organs, thereby enabling them to con- 
vert the food into a large quantity of chyle, and 
by the other functions of nature applying it to 
repair the wafte and -inereafe the fulnefs of the 
fyitem. The tone thatmedicine gives to mufcu- 
jar fibres, is entirely different from that arifings 
from the ufe of nutrient fubftances. It is ob- 
fervable that people never recover their former 
tone and vigor until their appetite returns. And 
T have feen cafes of evident debility, where me- 
dicine (as opium for inftance) feemed to bluxt 
the fenfibility, or; in the language of Doctor 
Brown, to wear out the excitability, and. impede 
inftead of haftening a recovery. Ido not’con- 
‘ceive that the free ufe made of. opium by the 
Turks to urge them on to battle, is a very pow- 
erful argument in fupport of its {timulant ope- 
‘ration. Fear is often connected with great mo-. 
“bility; and we will acknowledge that opium 
Jeflens the mobility during its operation. But 
that it anfwers this-end in the fame manner of 
other ftimuli, is queftionable. It takes off the 
‘reliftance of the veffels to the influx of their flu- 
ids, diminifhes the velocity of circulation, re- 
tards the return of the venous blood from the 
head, and m this manner we are to account for. _ 
the paflive courage of the Turks in battle. The 
‘Turks do’ not poflefs the ferocious courage. of 
the American Indians. They ftarve themfelves 
to whet their courage, and they are more ae 

; shies and, 
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and-active than an army of Turksunder the enfeeb 
Jing operation of opium. I place noreliance on its 
ftimulant power, becaufe it fometimes occafions 
cheerfulnefs of mind. I have’ experienced the 
greateft cheerfulnefs of mind, and felt the moft 
Fes) and courageous when J have: been under 
the operation of powers manifeflly debilitating, 


It isa univerfal property of ftimulants to ex- 
tend their influence to the remoteft parts of the 
{yftem. “Opium and ardent fpirits, foon after 
exhibition occafion a coldnefs of the extremeties, 
a mark of fedative operation. * If opium pofletfes 
& power of ftinulating above the ordinary ‘exci- 
ting power neceflary to ‘mairitain health, ‘its ove- 
ration is very tranfitory arid lefs durable than o- 
ther ftimnli. J will not contend that apiumi’ fti- 
mulates none at all, for it certainly in fome cafes 
manifefts ftimulant operation. But’ whether 
thofe appearances are to be afcribed to its exci- 
tiny the action of the vis medicatrix (agreeably 
to Doétor Cullen’s opinion) or toa direct ftimu- 
Jant operatian, I will not determine. I will ob- 
ferve however, that the phanomena of {timulant 
and‘ fedative operation exift together; their 
oundaries are not fo well marked and defined as 
ether ftinuli, and that if ftinmlant, ig8opera- 
tion is /ui generis and not analagous to any other 
fubftance. The homogeniety of operation of _ 
every {ubftance in nature, ‘as aflertéd by Dodor - 


Brown, appears to me doubtful. Me 


The gffertion of the author that opium is the 
; . ty ; ‘ Teh Ney ‘ : . mast 
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imcft powerful medicine in fupporting the watch- 
ing ftate, is altogether incredible, and requires 
a'degree of faith equal to the novelty and falfity 
of the aflertions ‘There are perfons that are re- 
-Inarkably wakeful under the operation 6f opium, 
whether from the fmallnefs of the dofe, of aw 
tdyofneracy of bady, is not always very apparent: 
The common effect of opium is to induce fleepo’ 
Tt is exhibited with that view by evefy phyfician 
fince its firft introduction into the materia medi- 
ca. They could not have been miftaken in 2 
fact of fuch univerfal notoriety: Decor Brown 
might as well attempt toreafon phyficians out of 
their fenfes. “ The operation of opium, like eve- 
ry other fubftance, is various, depending on the 
condition of the fyftemat the time of exhibi- 
tiéns This was known tothe faculty, as well as 
that opium increates foie pains, before the ap- 
pearance of the new theory. Cathartics the 
moft viclent im thei operation, are fuddenly 
checked by the adminiftration of opium. And’ 
as cathartics, although’ their evacuation’ occafions’ 
debility, yet as their mode of effteting evacuation 
is{timulant, we would fuppofe that opram inftead 
6f interrupting would increafe the evacuation of 
the bowels. We hold it as 2 medical truth, that 
ail {timulants operate by increafing the contra¢-" 
tion of mufcular fibres. Opium therefore as 2 
ftimulant, fhouldincreafe the contraction and ac 
tivity of the inteftines and haften the expulfiomn' 
of their centents. But as it evidently has a di- 
rectly oppolite effet, we prefume that the ope-" 
Fation of opiumvin this inftance is not ftimulant. 
Bae he 3 In’ 
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In a note upon Paragraph CCXXXII, the 


author fays that excitability is one uniform, un- 


divided property over all the fyftem. 


That a certain portion of excitability is af- 
figned to every part of the living fyftem our au- 
ther acknowledges, and alfo that a greater 
quantity may be ailigned to,one part than ano- 
ther of equal nervous importance. After this 
explicit acknowledgement of the different degrees 
of excitability in diferent parts, with what pro- 
priety can he infer its unifermity? The word 
uniform carries an idea of equality in quantity 
in every part of the fyftem. The property of 
indivilibility afcribed to the excitability by the 
author, is to be doubted. For as the excitabi- 
lity is inherent in medullary matter, and. as 
when alimb or member is taken off, fome por- 
tion of medullary,matter muft alfo be taken off, 
the divifibility of the excitability therefore fol- 
lows as an irrefiftible conclufion: : 


The excitability in its nature, like immaterial 
beings isindivilible. But in effe& if it is inhe. 
rent in medullary matter, it is often divided, as- 
in gangrenes, lofs ef limbs, &c. If the exci- 
tability was:generally and uniformly diffufed o. 
ver the fyftem and had-a ready inftantaneous 
communication, why would not a medicine in 
contact with any one part, extend its effets to 
every other part, and in cafe of difeafe a com-. 
plete cure be eftablifhed. But the excitability 
i not unxorm. -A wound in the root of a ve- 

| ; getable 
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getable, o or in we head of an animal, is ins a 
with worfe confequences, than a wound of equa. 
extent inflicted in any other part. Inthe mind 
the excitability is fubject to alternate | periodical 
increafe and abatement, while in other parts it 
for the moft part remains Retgtatys 


Para faph cccv: The. cure of any is 
di ifeafe is improperly trufted io bleeding alone, be- 
caufe that although that operation may reduce the 


‘excitability in the greater blood veffels, perhaps, 


too much ; yet in the extremities of thefe as weil 


asin the reff of the ae it is not fuffi ciently re- 
duced: 


The Gperarion if exciting and debilitating 

. powers Ihave fuppofed to be very genéral over 
the fyftem. Even the partial siplicarien of ex. 
citing or debilitating powers I expect their effect 
in the part is readily communicated to every o- 
ther part of the fyftem: The numerous anafta- 
mofes of veflels j their geitetal extenfion and 
communication : together with the connection 
of the arterial and nervous fyftems 1% fuch, that 
ihe excitement cannot be takén offin tHe lar- 
rer vetlels without - immediately. extending . that 
effe& throughout the animal ceconomy The O- 
‘peration 6f blood- letting has a firdden and uni- 
verfal effe@:. It is. not confined to. one parte 
The reafoning of the author does not appear 
like contemplating the body as a whole.. 1 con- 

fider venefection 4 powerful mean of reducin 

Mhenic diathefis, becaufe it evacuates a timulus as 


ue 
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‘sitich nipre powerful than any other, as it is diretp= 
4) applied to a greater extent over the fyftem« 
“The veffels of the ftomach,.the perfpiratory vel 
‘fels, and all the fecrétory vellels participate 
“In ‘the effet of venceleGion and cathartics. 
‘The exhibition of an emetic after veneefection. 
by the content of: the ftomach.and {kin, may ef-- 
fect a-diapherefis, and that a diminution of ex- 
“citement greater than any other medicine. 


_ . The gaod effects of vemiting donot confiftfo: 


\much:in: unloading, the rmucous: follicles of the 
ftomech and inteitines as in removing the ipaim 


of the extreme veflels. Hf medicines operating on: 


the ftomach did not extend their infivence over 


the fy tem, .dleanfing-the ftomech would have ne 


‘more.efle& in reftoring the healthy ftate, than 
eleaning one pump-box would reftore the ule of 
a pump when both are foul. But we are more 


owilely organifed;: all the functions depend on: 


she vital principle; every article of diet is fub- 
idued by she vitaliprinciple and made fabfervient 
to Jife; and every. medicine acts on the vital prin-- 
giple; and as it is generally ditlufed; the opera- 


tion ef medicine is general and univerfal. We _ 


do not mean tofiew in what the vital principle: 
confiits.. We aflert that it exerts its influence 
from: within outwards, as it appears that the 
; - ; 

extreme parts-- 

~ "Phe operation or power in the vital principle: 
feems to be weaker in the extreme parts than the 
internal parts. A-coldnefs of the extremities is 


the 


AF 


Blood in,all animals moves from the heart to the — 
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cee fir ft: fymptom. of every. general diforder. 
e 


exciting hurtful powers operate on the ex. 
treme fentible parts. They produce fpafm, and 
4pafm an. inverted periftaltic motion of the arte- 
zies. This.opivion is rendered ‘probable by. the 
rolling wiry feel of the arteries in every. gene. 
ral dilorder, and efpecially evident in dilorders 


of great obftinacy- 


To.return.from this digreffion to the neceffity 
of cathartics and. emetics in fthenic diathefis,. we 
aflert, that on ‘the principle of this s fyftem, they 
donot appear sadifpentably neceflary- Immedie 
ately after venocfestion, a contraction of the vef- 
felsand mufcular fibres takesplace, fo that if any 
fordes or foulnefles loiter in the emunctories, they 
will be. fqueezed. gut by the efforts of contrace 
tions The excitement being: equally reduced in 
the mufcular fibres of the inteftines, they: « 
confequence mutt contract and. ‘expel their cons 
tents. Itis tobe. obferved, that an increafed or 
diminithed « excitement retards, the difcharge of 

the foeces, fo that to haften its expulfion, din ninifhe 
ed excitement mutt be raifed, ‘and increafed « eXs 
citement, diminifhed. 


A. adnowledge thefe obferyation 1s would: not 
be confidered. very orthodox om any other prin: 
ciple except, our author’s.. But they are perfect. 
ly confonant to his. gbfervations on the effects of 
fimulants in calc and worms. If there be cron 
neceflity of adminiftering medicines to. ete on 
pufadar funchions 1 in thofe difor dexs, Jam fure 

ig 
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it would be equally frivolous in general {thenie 
Histhets. ea ic NRE Rah eo Bi 
_ Paragraph CCKXXI. While the general af= 
fection for the moft part precedes the local affeétion 
Mand ueder Jiccveds. to af, °°! Aer ames * 


The exanthemata and periprieumony; although 
they are equally diforders of {thenic diathefis, yet 
the local affection of the one’is entirely different 
from that of the other; “It‘is certainly neceflary 
that the fever {hould precede thé ertiption in ex- 
anthematic ‘diforders, but'in peripneumony the 
café is widely different: “The general mutt ei- 
ther precede, accompany, or fucceed‘to the local 
affections ‘Therefore I cannot fee the propriety 
in faying that the general for the moft part pre- 
cedés, and never fucceeds to the local affection. 
df it never fuceéeds it muft always precede, for 
their coincidence ita fare ‘and ‘accidental {if pof- 
fible) occurrence.” ‘Doctor Brown holds out an 
idea that the diathefis ‘and the’ diforder are oné 
and the fame.’ A fthenic diathefis may exift 
without difturbance ‘int the fyftem and I havé 
feen'‘cafes of pneumonic inflatnmation fucceed té 
diforders of debility’and happen in perfons mani- 
feftly of a’ weak’althenic habit of body: * I there, 
fore conceive that thediathefis ind the diforder 
are not ‘exactly thé famé, and that they often 
ee in the relation of caufe’ and’ ¢effeft.. ‘The 

ymptoms conftitute the diforder. ‘The fymp: 
toms flow from the diathefis. Fever,’ a pain in 
fbine part of the thorax, cough and difficult re. 
MO eS Stal Oe ee. ‘piration 
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fpiration are the fymptoms of pneumonic inflam, 
mation. It is a matter of little importance in the 
treatment, whether the pain precedes or fuc- 
ceedsto the fever. To give a faithful and true ex- 
planation of the production of local iinflaznmation 
would be a difficult tafk. But Tay ic down as an 
axiom, ‘that an inequality of éxciteihent or ner-_ 
vous influence, muft exift previous ‘td the pro- 
duction of local affection. © The refifting energy 
of the veflels of the part muft be weakened, or’ 
the refifting energy of all the other ‘veflels of 
the fyftémenlarged. One or the other mult 
happen, of we can have no poflible conception. 
of the production of local affetion. Which of 
thefe events is tlie moft likely to happen? Or if 
one happens, does the other follow of courte ? 
The fever in pneumonic inflammation fcarce ever 
obferves thofe exacerbations and remiflions that 
happen in genuine idiopathic fevers. 1 bis 
ftrengthens the opinion that the fever is the con- 
~ fequence of the local inflammation, not original. 
but fymptomatic. Although the local attettion 
fometimes fupervenes to general diforders, L have 
obferved that pain exilted generally prioz to 
much difturbance in the vital functions. = 


Paragraph CCCXXXVI. ‘The fhivering ant 
fenfe of cold depend for their caufe upon the ary-' 
nefs of the [kine The languor and laffitude patit . 
out a higher degree of excitement in the brain aid 
mufcles, than can be conveniently borne by the ex- 
gitability confined within certain boundaries. | 
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‘Why have recourfe to one fymptem.to explair 
another? The canfe of all the fymptoms may 
be fought for m the general fyftem. If either. 
the one or the other are anterior in point of tune 
1 fhould prefume that a fhivering and coldnefs 
made their appearance firit, and the drynefs of 
the ikin was the confequence of the former, 
Shivering and coldnefs are fymptomatic of the. 
formation of fpafin, and the drynefs of the fkin. 
a.comfequence of {pafm; fo that although all the 
fyitoms are imputable to the diathefis, yet the. 
Shivering and coldnefs and drynefs of fkin, aps. 
_ pear todtand in the relation.of caufe and effect. 


>In paragraph CLIV, he faysthe deyne/s of ther 
‘j¥in admits the fame explanation as the fhivering: 
“Bid APE elds 51 ean ERD 


From what data dees our author infer a high- 
. gt degree of excitement, in the brain and fibres 
of the mufcles?: The fenfe of languor that pre-. 


cedes diforders, originates from a diminifhed or 


increefed energy of the whole fyftem. The 
zuthor boalts of the uniformity and fimplicity of 
his principles. This increafed“energy of the 
brain. does. not {quare with -his principles. If 
there exifts in tthenic diforders a greater propor:, 
tional eXcitement in the. brain than any other: 
part, why maynot a lefs proportional energy of 
the brain and mufcles exift in afthenic diforders ? 
And what would this be but an admiffion of Cul.” 
‘jen’s theory? The author has taken: great paing” 


‘fo avoid the imputation of imitation, by adding’ 
‘the mufcles'to the brain. Cullen fuppofed the 
‘brain. the origin of the nervous fyftem, and the’ 
nerves diftributed in the extreme veflels tobe 
the principal feat of the operation of fedative 
and itimulant powers, and by: a peculiar fympa- 
“thy with the brain, any alteration in the flate of 
‘the former, would bé very readily comniunicated 
to that of the latter: But this yeafoning does net. 
apply to the fyftem of Door Brown. What 
: polible conftruion can be put. upon the words: 
Si pie borne by the excitability confi ned 
within certain boundaries? We aré ail fenfible 
that hreuhes: the excitement nor excitability eu 
‘infinite. _ They are confined within certain betun- 
daries.. We alfo know that the excitability may 
be raifed or diminithed. But why the excitabil-- 
‘ty cannot bear the excitement raifed without: 
confequent {uffering,. the atithor has not inforin- 


ed Us. 
Bobi COCKXXVII. The er of the 


in is occafioned by the great excitement and denfi« 
ty of the fibres that encircle the extreme veffeis,. 
diminifbing their diameters to fach a degree tht the’ 
imperceptible vapour cannot be taken into thent, ort 
x faken, & in, ag be. ae nitted. 7 


What fibres are thofe that encircle ite extreme 
veffels? The mufcles are longitudinal inftead of 
circular. The fkin cannot embrace the extreme’ 
yeflels more clofely in the morbid than healthy 


ffate, except a fpafm-is formed. Admit‘for 2’ 
moment 


@ 
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Sati ae that eke extreme. se were farround! 
‘ed with circular elaftic fibres, what - proof can we 
‘advance that the excitement and their denfity is 
increafed? Their denlity muft be increafed’ ei- 
ther, as fimple ¢ or living folids: IF fimple, there. 
“mult be a preater cohefion of particles, ang if 
“fo why not aflign, the cdufes of its pr oduétion. 
Ig inereafed as living folids, i it muift be by a ford. 
le and dur able contraction, w hich is fynonymous 
‘with fpafm: ~ ‘Buti ina fucceeding fentence— It 
is.not./pafm, it is not confhriélion , fram ‘cold, but a, 
+ Sthenic diathefis Somewhat gr eaters: ‘pods ihe e funface 
than ayy other Par ve 
He the excitement is oreater on the farface i in 
, Mhenic diforders, why may it not be lets in afthe- 
“nic diforders than ¢ any. other part? Tf the < excite- 
“ment is greater on the. furface. than any” other 
part, it mutt originate from the greater fenfibil- 
‘ity of the furface, or a diteé& application of. the 
exciting powers. Ag the ftate of increafed ex- 
-eitementis the fameswith increafed. tone, and as 
increafed tone is always accompanied with in- 
creafed contraction, and cdntraétion is fynony- 
“mous with {pdfm, what i is the. Apecific difference 
between his theory and Doétor sie ame Birk 


In iellonea jae Fale Ue five; ‘that the flim: 3 
c chlant energy of ‘heat fucceeding | cold, is a power- 
7 fel exciting caufe of. {thenic difeates. The . 
pring 1s the feafon moft fubject to inflammator; i 
Pee - But [do not conceive the. warmth.¢ 
tings prodtices abiene diathetis : : for the” oti 
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of any confiderable degree of heat is to debilis. 
tate. The cold of winter braces and increafes 
the tone of miifculaf fibres, and the irregular 
degreés of heat fucceeding givés occafion to the 
appearance of inflammatory diforders; Their 
appearance is fometimes from partial applicatioss 
of heat. Butin no inftance:can the heat be cone 
fidered as the efficient caufe. The heat isthe ocq 
cafional caufe. Heat does not feem to produce 
diathefis, but toconvert diathetis into difeafe. 


_ Paragfaph CCCLXI. Whatdoes the authot 
inean by an inflammatory or catarrhal affection 
of fome of the large joints accompanying a phre» 
nitis? Itis a novel and fingular mode of {peaking 
to apply the epithet catarr/al.to aitections of the — 
joints.  In'a fucceeding paragraph he fays, an 
inflammation in its propef form.dees not exift in 
this diforder ; but an approach to inflammatory. 


ftate exifts in the joints, in the mufcles, and.efs, 


pecially over the {pine or about the cheft, or in 
the bottom of the throat, or there.is a catarrhal. 
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From what fource were thefe new fymptoms 


and affections drawn. Not furely from the beds 
fide of the fick. What is the proper form of ina 
flammation? He admits that yeneefection gives 
great relief; and yet he fays there is no inflame 
mation, but a ftate patticulaply over thé {pine 
approaching to inflammation: . From what does 
he infer that'a ftate approaching to inflammation 
exifts over the {pine in preference to every other 

a EM s part 


ta 


part of the fyfem: ° The fame general remedies 
that are employed ‘in ‘ether’ inflammations, aré 


éniployed in this'difeafe, aud fometimes with the 


fane falutary effects hee 


Paragraph CCCLXVII-- Contagion ferment’ 
, without any change of folids oP fluids, it fills all 
the veffels and then is gradually ejected by the porese 


Ts it not unaccotntable that a fate-of fermen- 
_ tation fhould exift without inducing any change 
iti’ folids or fluids) contrary to’its known’ effects 
mevery febftancé which’ is febject to fermenta- 
tions What exempts the animal economy from: 
this general law? “The vital principle may modi- 
fy the operation’ of any” fermenting fubftance- 
But if it prevented’ any’ change taking” place it 
mult be by fubduing the contagion in’its firft en- 
trance into the body and the diforder would not 
exit.’ Ifne change’ is effected, what’ probable 
éoufe canbe affigned for thé moft of eruptive dif 
orders never occurring bat oncé in the fame’ per- 
fon. This is a good ground for difcriminating’ 
the exanthemata from the other phlegmafia— 
They: differin‘their'ernptive appearance, in their 
eaufe,; although 2 fanilar'methdd of cure aniwers 
for both'in the°fame diathefis, I-yet think’ ita 
good foundation “of” diftinction.* The” other 
phlegmafia occtr‘annually, and ‘thé exanthemata 
very feldori’ oftener than once‘in an age. The 
fimulant ‘operation: of contagion ‘I doubt.’ iff 
Becaufe eruptive diforders are often attended 
with manifeftmarks of debility and putrefaction 
ring He ci vei 
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in their fief appearance. ‘This could not 1apper 
unlefs the. force. of ‘imulant? pene 
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ae in general donot poslefs a ftimulus 
fufficient to maintain the healthy ftate. Conta: 
gion isa “matter foreign t to the body, not necef. 
fary to fuppert life, and from its evident*effe 
on the bady, we judge it to beofte of dating 
spede ! Phat catarrh uniformly fucceeds 
an effigie: came e c sitiak yraph 
3 at ery mae wil alo on ? 
an 
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jn fthenic diforders I. have no experience. From 

the teftimony of others whofe experience I have 
no reafon to queftion, T believe it feldom contri. 
butes very confiderably to their folution. Doc- 
tor Cullen fays that fweating is feldom if ever 
ferviceable j in Peripneumony and as far as) my 
experience goes, it exactly coincides with this’ 
opinion, I have obferved critical fweats produce 
an entire folution of pneumonic inflammation. 
¥ have allo obferved that any confiderable in- 
¢reafe of perfpiration was difficult to be raifed, 
whether owing to a fpafmodic ftate of the ex- 
treme yeflels, or to an exceflive excitement, ex- 
ifting on the furface I will not decide. The 
means he employs to raife a fweat are of a ftimu- 
Jant nature. - He advifes laudanum and Dover’s 
powders, together with a confiderable covering 
of bed cloathes, means agreeably to his own 
principles, manifeftly finale ant, and as fuch muft 
ferve to increafe inftead of diminithing the fum 
sotal of excitement, The balance between 
the different excretions of the fyftem is not folly, 
- the gure of many diforders depend upon their 
equilibrium. ‘That fuch a balance exifts the ex- 
periments of San¢torious prove. But i it is not 
fo exact but occafional deviations igs Gaile with. 


eut impeding health. aa. 


No ubdorabhe, Wer rivetan or aleaale cali 
exift without difeafe being the inevitable con-. 
fequence. It has long been a noted maxim that — 
an increafe af one evacuation is always followed . 
by the diminution of another... Whenever 2 

cure 
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cure of any diforder edeiterttt ats mn 3 
evacuation, the increafe of pa ee will ¢ 
diminifh that upon which health ‘or’a e re des 
pends. Any confiderable Catharfis in n fevers is is 
always accompanied with a drynefs of the fkin. 
A diarrhaa although an- afthenic diforder, is of- 
ten relieved by a determination of fluids towarc 
the furface. If in inflammatory diforders ‘a 
greater | sroportional excitement exifts in the pa at 
affected than in other parts of the fyftem, and i 
the fluids contained in the veffels ftinulate ; ; will, 
determining a greater quantity of ‘fluids into 
them diminifh their excitement. He acknow, 
ledges that there isan objection ta ied di , be. 
caufe the means employed: are generally o falieat- 
ing fimulant naturé.: In a former Page he af. 
ferted, that the application of cold was the ‘moft 
powerful means to diminifh the excitement, and_ 
further that cold increafed perfpiration.” ‘From | 
_ this conceffion the good effects of fweating is not . 
very confpicuous on his own principles. i Aa 
The caufe of menftruation both in ‘its’ firftap. . 
pearance, continuance ~ final ceflation, our. Us 
thor’ imputes to a‘particular confirmation of the 
uterine veflels and the ftimulus of. loves" “Phat a ¢ 
peculiar conformation of the uterine v {Tels 
ent fromall otherred vellels exifts Thaveno 
And that nature defigned their evolution to be: ef. 
fected at aparticular age. But that: the fin mals of ‘ 
love contributes to the firft appearance “of then. 
ftruation, I deny.» It may ferve to keep up the — 
the. difcharge after it is eftablithed: The paffion 
fl love doesnot exift antecedent rocediarye 
ove 
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Benita fyftem is almoft, independent of the gene. 
Falhabir. Itis true ftimulating food, . fpiritous 
liquors, &c. excite the paifion of love by .an_o- 
peration on the general fyitem. The energy of 
excitement is not much greater in the general 
fyftem atthe time of menitruation than at. any 
other period... The energy of the uterine veflels 
tstodoubt enlarged. ‘The author has threwn 
mo hew light upon the fubject. of menftruation, 
Barely imputing it to excitement, is a very mife- 
Fable Festa its produdiion.. The why. and 
wherefore are not accurately. afcertained. - Does 
a partial or general plethora exift at the menftru; 
ating periods ?) What particular conformation of 
female economy gives occafion to’ the exiftencé 
of plethora? The caufe of love and menftruation 
are one and. the fame—they. continue an. equal 
length of time and then difappear. ‘It becomes 
the author to afcertain upon mathematical princi- 
ples why 2 handfome man ‘will at that particulay 
period excite the paffion of love which the fame 
perton could not have excited a year before, and 
which the handfomeit female never excites.” A 
deficiency of ménftruation may undoubtedly. be 
the confequence of high {thenic diathefisin the 
uterine veffels as well as the general fyftem. I 
can fee no incompatibility in deficient menftrua. 
tion originating from ;this ftate.- ‘It is no ways 
firsilar to any artificial difcharge,. therefore ar- 
guments drawn from them cannot apply to the 
menfrual difcharge. The morbid {tates of this 
diicharge ate commonly to be afcribed to emis 


Love.feems to be. the. confequentce of. it. The 
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ind 1 ave rio doubt a fpafmodic tate ‘of ae ute. 
tine vellels fometimes exifts. The. caufe of an 
obitruced menftruation is often a want of enjoy- 
ing the pleafures of love { but its operation is on 
the mind weakening the whole fyflem, and of 
confequence the energy of the uterine veilels. 
It is nota very late dilcovery that flimulants and 
nouri{hing diet remove the morbid ffates of this 
difcharge. It has been a mode of cure in genes 
ral ufe for many years. If he claims any merit 
in itsintrodudtion, it is an arrogant aflumptione 


The {curvy has both by ancient and modern phy-, 


ficians, been imputed to falted and corrupted 
meat ; unfermented farmacea, want of exercife 
and almoft ev very debilitating caufe enumerated 
by Do&tor Brown. Grief for the lof$ of liberty. 
and friends, a diflike to their prefent employment, 

the awe which ‘the feverity of difexpline keeps 
them in, are circumftances which have very, hit. 
tle effe& on the minds of failors—they are com- 
monly the moft carelefs, eafy and contented, of 
any defcription of men ; they generally ev idence 
more uneéafinefs on land than when,at fea, and’ 
fo far from having an ayerfion to their mode of 


life, they are uncommonly attached to it - The’ 


fe ar of battle has (if any) a very momentary in- 
uence with failors. ‘Doéter Brown is but little 
acquainted, with the ‘nautical charaGter or he is 


étermined to mtrediice a 1few new remote canfes’ 
nt the expence oftroth. I cannotconceive w hat 


the author means by. this diforder fianding, on, a’ 


harrow foundation in former theories. . It has’ 


never in any theory been afcribed te ‘the’ fingle’ 
operatiott’ 
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Bperation of one eaufe, but to the aggregate 04, 

beration of avariety; The proximate caufe of — 
fcurvy in tlie thedries of the prefent day, is faid 
to be an acfimony of Vitiation of the ffuids. A 
correfpordent debility of the folids is unqiteftion- 
able, Some uf the caufes of {curvy feem to ope- 
gate itamediately dn the folids and fbme on thé 
fluids: A difference in aliment will undoubtedly. 
alter the quality, mixture and confiftence of the 








fluids: A perion livirig altogether on. animal 


food will have a differetice in quantity did quali« 
ty of fluids from a perfon living entirely on ve- 
getable diet. ‘The mais of blood made from a- 
fimal food, paffeffesa greater ftimulant power thari 
‘blood thade from vegetable diet. It 4s moré 
quickly arimalized, and runs more {peedily into a 


itate of putrefaction. From thefe confiderations, 


I think the humofal pathology is retained with 
-ynore propriety in this, than any other diforders 
A further fupport of this opinion is, that the ~ 
Scurvy feldem appears, except in confequence of 
long continued ule of falted provifiens, and an 
entite deprivation of vegetable aliment. Veges 
tables ufed plentifully have a poweriul effect an 
reftoring the healthy ftate. I have no doubt that © 
a returii to land exercifes, to a pure dry air, and 
¥ a healthy mode of living, will effect a cures — 
Hut whether it is an attachment to my early me- 
dical principles, or from, reafoning, (fot 1 have © 
lictlé experience in the feurvy) I am difpofed to _ 
believe froin the teftimony of others whole vera- 
eity I have tio reafon to queftion, that the plenti« 
ful ufe Of acids and acefcent vegetables greatly 
Sains ) expedites 
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éxpédites the cure: The motion of the veffel 
tends to induce a coftive habit, and that circum- 
‘ftance may be fuppofed to have confiderable in- 
fluence in produciug the diforder, and in retard- 
‘ing its cure: It is an opinion of mine, that heat: 
ing cathartics are not fo falutary as cooling aperi- 
ntmediciness Thisopinion, if true, corrobo. 
‘rates’ the notion of a diffolution of the fluids bez 
‘ing the proximate caufe of the diforder. Cof: 
‘tivenefs by hindering the difcharge of the bile, 
pancreatic juice and other fluids into the intef= 
tines, occafions their abforption, and hence the 
degeneracy and acrimony of the mais of blood. 


The gout is a difordet whofe proximate caufé 
is not well fettled: Its appearances ate fo vague 
. and anomalous, that /a fatisfactory pathology is 
difficult to eftablith: Itis, however, confirmed 
by the experienceof ages, that it is the  legiti. 
‘mate: offspring of luxury andintemperance, -E« 
briety and gluttony have uniformly been its an- 
‘tecedents: The notion of its beirig hereditary, 
-our author fays.is a tale, or the fundamental part 
-of his doctrine will fails If he was willing ‘to 
-»put thetruth of his doctrine upon this iffue, ‘I 
“would Have no objections ‘But the fuperior u- 
‘Aulity of his principles may more handfomely be 
“eombatted on the grounds of merits The facul« 
_ -ty by their own experience may detefmine whe- 
‘ther they have judged right and his do¢trine fail, 
-or they have been deceived and his doctrine ‘be 
-eltablithed. I will obferve by the by, that I car 
‘conceive no -incompatibility or incongruity be« 

N tween 
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tween the gout’s being an hereditary difeafe aral _ 
the fundamental part of his doctrine. He ac- 
knowledges that a certain texture of the fibres or 
_ftamina is more favorable to the approach of cer- 
tain difeafes than the oppofite form, and as the 
_gout belongsto one form or the other, and as I 
_expect he will grant that parents generally tranf- 
amit to their offspring a conftitution fimilar to their 
own, Icam conceiveno abfurdity in denomt- 
nating it an hereditary difeafe. ‘The argument 
-he employs to refute this opinion, I conceive not 
to be well adapted to this purpofe. Does it 
prove the diforder not hereditary becaufe Peter 
by adapting his excitement to his ftamma may 
évade the gout of his father Paul? Surely not— 
For it can be as mathematically proven as the 
truth of his doctrine that defcendents of Poda- 
grics, cannot bear with impunity the effect of 
the fame exciting powers as others. An equal 
vexcefs of drinking or eating will have a greater 
tendency tofetch on a paroxifm of the gout in 
them, than in a perfon not pofleffing. the fame 
hereditary taint. It has been admitted by Doc- 
tor Cullen and others, that. the fen by tempe- 
_ yance and’exercife that is fuiting. his excitement 
to his ftamina, may evade the gout of his father. 
Could-the medical world be’ fo leng deceived. 
The medical world has been greping in a long 
night of darknefs—and happy 1s itfor the human 
race, that this great luminary has arifen to bright- 
en the darkened kemifphere of medicine. Ican- 
“ebferve nothing in the opinion fundamentally in- 
compatible with genuine medical principles, and 
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as the Weight and number of a teftimony is in 

favor of its being hereditary, I fhall believe it 
until the contrary is proven. ‘The refemblance 

between the gout and dy{pepfia is not very ap- 

parent. Itis true that dy{pepfia refembles the 
' gout of the ftomach ; but the diftinguifhing mark 
of the gout is its inflammatory appearance in the 
extremities. It is not a trifling immaterial cir. 
cumftance—It isthe criterion of the diforder, 

The gout has been connected with the gravel. 


With refpeé to the cure of this afflicting com- 
plaint, I muft obferve that although evacuations 
would be extremely improper when the diforder 
has frequently recurred and marks of inanition 
exift, yet I conceive there may be inftances in the 
beginning, in which vencefection and other eva- 
cuations would be admiffible. A plethora may 
exift when there is great deficiency of vigor in 
the living folids. ‘The firft fuil meal, if proper-’ 
ly digefted and affimilated, will no doubt conduce 
to fillthe arterial & venous fyftem, andevery fuc- 
ceeding indulgence in eating and drinking will 
ferve to increale that effect until repeated indul- 
gence carries the excitement up to 70%, at which 
point indireét debility takes place. And as this is 
an inftantaneous change of condition in the fy{f- 
tem, the former fullnefs of the veflels muit con- . 
tinue, without fome evacuation ismade. In fuch 
a condition of the fyftem a fmail evacuation re- 
Yieves from oppreffion; the fibres contract, and: 
the tone of the fyftem is in fome meafure reftor. 
ed. It is even admifible in fome cafes of gan. 
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grene. | A gradual reduction of high living will 
gradually produce the fame effect. 


Onr author fays, to prolong the intervals of 
health and prevent a recurrence of the paroxifins 
the remedies are all the reverfe of the hurtful 
powers. The hurtful powers are full living, 
eating and drinking luxurioutly. But the pre- 
{cription is to take rich foed plentifully, with the 
reftriction of keeping within the ftimulant range. 
Tf the diforder is not the effect of one full meal, 
as it moft certainly is not, full living muft be the 
hurtful power that induced the diforder, confe-. 
quently fhould be refrained from. It will certain- 
ly take a larger quantity of food or exciting powers 
to raife the languid excitement when the fyftem 
is opprefled with indired debility, whey the ex- 
citability is worn out, than before the approach 
of the diforder. Therefore, to keep your me- 
dicines within the ftimulant range, you muft in- 
creafe the fum total of ftimulant or hurtful pow- 
ers. Ina former part of this work we are di-. 
rected in indirect debility, to defift from the ufe 
of ftimuli gradually, te allow the wafted excita- 
bility to accumulate. Whya different prefcrip-. 
tion in the gout? Is it becanfe our author cannot. 
brook imitation? This would be to tread in the. 
footfteps of his predeceffors. Few have advifed 
evacuations in this diforder, They have alfa 
pie ‘teftimony againft a fudden tranfition from 
Inxurious living to a very meagre fcanty diet. 
Inftead of recommending full living, plenty of 
animal food, and a {paring ule of vegetable alt- 
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fades A pune cure is hot ‘to be ex. 
pected from medicines. All the diffufive ftimuli 
on earth only ferve to increafe the diforder. Is 
it any wonder our author fell a victim to his own 
theory? Hard thinking to compofe fuch a won- 
derful fyftem. of phyfic; hard drinking. and lux-. 
rious eating muft land every podagric in the 
world to come» A gradual’ reduction of the 
hur tful powers, is a rational, confiftent mode of 
eure- Accuftoming the fyftem to lefs and lefs of, 
ftimulus, the excitability will accumulate, the na-. 
tural excitement will be reftored, and the body 
be free from diforder, But a contrary plan will 
continue the gout, the opprobrium ‘medico- 
rume What neceflity for the diftinction of the 
gout of ftrenger and weakened perfons? Or 
why any neceflity fer conftituting a mild and vio- . 
Jent diforder >? They differ only in the degree 
of excitement. ‘They require the {fame medi- 
@ines, and therefore the diftinGion is frivolous 
and unmeaning. This is- not preferving unity” 
and fimplicity in theory- 


Paragraph - DCXCV. In the cure of anarfaca 
we muft invigorate the parts where the atony ¢ and 
daoty prevails, as in the [Rin 

‘What 
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j ‘What evidence have we of a greater atony in 
thefkin than any other part. — he anarfaca ari- | 
fes from atony of the exhalants that empty into 
the adipofe membrane, andthe abforbents which 
return the lymph into the mafs of blood. This 
is furely an internal Jocal affedtion, unlefs he 
means to confine the meaning of the phrafe to 
abdominal or thoracic affections. The medicine 
he enjoins, ftimulant food and peruvian bark, 
certainly have no peculiar or pre-eminent opera- 
tion on the fkin. He hasina former part of this 
work defyed the world to find a medicine that | 
poffeffed a {pecific power of operating on a fingle 
part. Medicines too are to be directed to the 
excitement, not to the fluids or folids, and the 
excitement is one uniform undivided property 
over all the fyftem. This local indication comes 
a little aukward from Doctor Brown: 

- Paragraph DCXXXI. Befides the generalin- 
dicatisi-of cure for afthenia, that fuited to this cafe 
(meaning the general dropfy) muft be particular- 
ly direéted to the whole vafcular [y/tem, and efpe- 
cially about their terminations and the commence: 
ments of the abforbent veinse 


The remedies (he fays) are the ufual ones.—* 
Do the ufual ftimulant remedies operate fpecifi- 
cally on the terminations of the vafcular fyftem — 
and the commencement of the abforbent veins? _ 
Certainly not. They invigayate the whole fyf- 
tem, and if any one part labours under greater 
atony than another, we muft raife the excite- 

| ment 
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ment in the general fyftém above thé point of 
health, to raife the excitement of the local af- 
fection to the healthy ftate. Our attention in 
moft cafes fhould be directed to keep up an e- 
quality in the excretions, and a urliform exertion 
of the vital principle. The means to effect this 
end are very feldem your violent diffufible ftim- 
uli. But his medicines operate as it were by 
magic. We would conjecture that he poffefled 
-aknowledge of legerdemain, by the furprifing 
inftantaneous cures he performs with the diffufi- 
ble ftimuli. The application of heat can by no 
means be falutary, unlets ftrong enough to excite 
a profufe perfpiration, and even m that cafe the 
debilitating effects of heat would more than coun- 
terbalance the. good effects of the difcharge. 
’ Even frictions debilitate, unlefs the collection of 
water is {mall, or fome evacuation made fo as to 
give the fibres a power to contract. Every ef- 
fort of mufcular fibres to contraét, unlefs fuc- 
_cefsful, is followed with an encreafe. of debility. 
Hence refults the propriety of. ordering frictions 
of the legs in the morning only when the intu- 
mefcence has fubfided. ‘the fuccefs of all ftimu- 
Jating means, muftbe the fame, unlefs the com- 
plaint is incipient and very flight. An inftance 
of anafarca with afcites, lately fell under my ob- 
_fervatien in which evacuant, and I believe tonic 
remedies, had been tried without any fuccefse 
Tadvifed Do&or Bond’s pills for the drop/y— 
They were exhibited by the attending phyfician 
‘without any contiderable difcharge of water until 
punctures were made in the feet- The difcinape 
¥ 
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‘by the feet, although ‘inconfiderable eompated 
t6 the great quantity collected in the abdomen 
and adipofe membrane, made fuch an alteration 
im the fyftem, that by continuing the pills a forts 
hight; an entife evacuation of the water was 
effected: The evacuation by the ‘feet relieved 
the diftention: The mufcular fibres contracted — 
‘with'facility: Mufculat contraction is the mode 
jn which medicines operate. And if the -fyftem _ 
is fo diftended as to prevent contraction, their 
operation will be fimilar to the operation of me- 
dicines in a cadaver: ‘ 


Apoplexy atid palfy ate diforders of indireét 
debility. ‘They may fometimes be accompanied 
with {thenic diathefis:s They feldomif ever arife 
from dire@ly ‘debilitating powers Extreme 
cold is faid ts produce ‘a palfy of the members: 
Opium and many -poifos produce an apoplexy, 
which has been denominated apoplexia venenata« 
Whether the operation of opium in en 
this difordet, is direCtly or indiredly debilitating 
I will not determine. But I will obferve that 
‘the operation of 6pium exhibits phenomena ve- 
ty much refembling, the apoplexy: The pulfe 
is flow, its energy diminifhed, a difpofition to 
fleep, and a cénfiderable want of fenfibility. 
- Thefe fymptoms appear fo foon after the exhibi- 
‘tion of Opium, that we can hardly infer an indi- 
‘rectly debilitating operation. ‘The good effects 
‘of opium’ in diminifhing the deficiency of feeling 
on the furface, I doubt. Indeed opium poflefles 
ho Specific power over the fkin in preference ‘i 

/ ether 
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othef parts: Thefe are difordérs of the nervaus 
foe not cutaneous affections. I bave known 
bpitim occafion an itching of the nofe and fkin; 
but it is fuch a rare occurrence that I impate it 
to idiolyncrafy. ‘Evacuations are fometiines ad« 
vifeable on the fame grounds: Ihave proven 
their propriety in the gout. But t6 procure as 
large evacuations as in” peripnetimony muft be 
prejudicial: The fame fule in the ufe of ftimu: 
lants fhould be obferved, as iti the pout. ‘They 
fhould gradually be left off, Let nature accom: 
modate herfelf to 2 healthy quantity of ftimulus. 


From paragtaph DELVI; ts DCLXVITI, 
ihe readef may fee the suthtr’s theory of fevers: 


That the phendmena of fevers ih all theif vas 
riety of types caw be fatisfadtérily accdunted for 
upon the principle of fimple debility, is not a 
a matter of doubt, only, but pofitive fallehood: 
We will fappdfe that all the femote caules of fe- 
ver, fuch as cold with moifture, heat with dry 
nefs, and fcantinefs of food, were to exert their 
united operati¢n upon the fentiént principle of 
life, and occafion a deficient exeitement of 
the extrerhne terminations of the arteries, 
what would be the natural effect: A langaor, 
lafitude and palenefs would faeeeed, but no ac. 
tual fever would be indiced: = It is impofible to 
account fot the phenomena of fever, without 
having recourfe to {pafm and the vis medicatrixs 
‘The remote caufes of fever occafion debility, but 
Doctor Cullen fays it is not obvious how debility 
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accafions fpafin.* He therefore folves the diff-- 
eulty by imputing the fpafm and cold ftage to the 

operation of the vis medicatrix. The fudden: 
tranfition from an apparent ftate of health to the 

cold ftage of fevers, the fioppage of all the ex- 

cretions, the fhrinking of all the external parts, 

are indubitable proofs of a formation of {palm on’ 
the extreme arteries. Akthoagh, as Doctor’ 
Cullen fays, it may be imputed to‘ the weaker 
action of the heart and arter.es, yet as thefe. 
{ymptoms continue after: the action of the heart 
and arteries feems to be reftoréed, there is reafon 
to believe a fpafmodic conftriction. has taken: 
place-§. To ‘give a mechanical and fatisfactory 
account how the fpafm is formed, would be a> 
difficult, rf not an impoflible tafk.:. In this diffi- 
_culty we: are obliged to ‘have recourfe to the vis 
medicairix. To-raife a counteracting .power, 

apainft the heart and arteries, would at tirft-view 
appear to be.a hurtful inftead of a falutary power. 
But when we reflect. that debility alone-would- 
never excite the action of the heart and arteries 
to reftore the tone of the extreme veilels, the ne- 

ceflity of the fpalm appears obvious. Spafm aéts 
as an indirect ftimulus to. the fanguiferous 
fyftem, thereby exciting the action of the heart 
and arteries to.reftere the tone. This. will ae- 

count forall the phenomena. of fevers, and no: 
other theory fo fatisfactorily.-. It appears to be 
acurcuitous mode for nature to-do her-bviinefsin: 

but as the poet fays, in human affairs—‘ a thou- 
Mats fand- 
* Vide Cullen's Firft Lines, page 38« 
§ See Cullen's Firft Lines, page 366 
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fand movements fearce one purpofe gain’—So in 
the operations of nature, it often takes two fleps 
to gain one purpofe. If debility was the on- 
ly confideration to be contemplated.as the proxi- 
mate caufe of fever, why do not the fymptoms 
of fever appear in amore gradual manner? The 
firft onfet of fever is from an apparent ftate of 
health te coldnefs, fhivering, pam in the head 
and bones, often delirium, and other fymptoms 
of fpafmodic conftri@ion. Unlefs the author can 
prove debility to be inftantaneous, it will by no 
means account for the phanomena of fevers. I 
have long thought there was fomething in fevers 
that had evaded the xefearch of phyficians, and 
every day’s experience confirms me in that be. 
lief. Whether it is an unequal balance of the 
different parts of the fyftem, or an unequal fpaf- 
modic conftriétion, or unequal debility, or the 
obftinacy of the two latter, I will not, cannot 
determine. But fuch is the fact, that ‘after all 
the i ingenious theories of fevers that have been 
publithed, ftill we often meet with cafes that 
baffle the fkill of the moft experienced, I am 
convinced that if a fever can be reduced to fim- 
ple,pure debility, the equality of the excretions - 
-reftoredeand the functions no way impaired but 
in vigor only, that we have it in our power by 
{ftimuli to reftore the healthy ftate. It has for 
many years paft been firmly believed both in 
this country and in Europe, that marfh efiluvia 
produced intermittent and remittent fevers— 
and Doétor Cullen infers from the apparent de- 
- Bility in fevers, that they are of a fedative na. 
Sure | 
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cure. Our author fays he has proven that marth 
effluvia are not the only caufe of fevers. We 
admit it. But they are oftener the caute of fe- 
vers than he endeavors to make the public neieves 
He refers to paragraph DCLIUI, TVS a¥s 
which he treats of a tetanus, but I fee no Avo 
tion of marth effluvia being the remote caufe of 
Foyer, In confequence of this futile and i imagi- 
nary refutation of marth efilavia being the res 
mote cate of fevers, he fays that the change of 
excitement alone is the univerfal fource of all 
general difeafes. Would the author ftifle in- 
quiry and not advance a ftep in the inveftigation 
of caufes: “Marth effluvia certainly exert a hurt- 
ful operation on the living fyftem. Fevers occur 
moft frequently in times and feafons moft favora- 
ble to their generation. Dry feafons, when the 
waters become flagnant z and the heat exhales a 
great quantity of vapour in the air, are the fea- 
Jons of intermittent and remittent fevers. O- 
ther caufes, as cold with moifture, a fpare, fcanty 
diet and exce{s in venery oy ‘their debilitating o- 
peration often contribute to produce the fame ef- 
fect. But as they are oftener and moft generally 
the refult of thefe noxious agents, they have been 
the peculiar objects of phyficians’ attention in 
tracing the remote caufe of fevers. No one af- 
jerts that every different type pf fever 1 is to be 
referred pF attributed to fpecifically different ef- 
fluvia. The difference of type may be imputed 
to difference of conftitution , tg the different con- _ 
ditions of thefame body, tothe continuance of the 
fferder & debilitating por wers; for,we often fee a 
quotidian 
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quotidian change to a tertian, and a tertian toa 
quartan, Lhe difference of type may mere proper- 
ly be attributed to the greater or lefler operation 
of the eflluyia, than to any {pecific change in its na. 
ture. It fhould appear that, ifthe caute of fever 
was debility, the lefs frequent the paroxifms the 
lefs debility, ande contra ; and it would feem from 
the {ame principie, that a els s quantity of medicine 
would cure a Santa than quotidian. But this 
isnot true. Some conjectures may perhaps | ob- 
viate this difficulty, 


rt. Although the debility ina quartan may not 
be as great asin a quotidian, the failure of the 
cortex and other medicines may be imputed to 
congeftions « of blood, or obftructions in the liver 
fpleen or {ome of the vifcerae he author may 
fay that medicines altering the ftate of excite. 
ment would remove the local affection. But I 
am confident that ftimulants often fail when the 
excitement is railed or lewered confiderably, 

igher in gne part than the general fyf{tem, or in 
common medical language, when a local affection 
exifts in a part. 


2d. The fpafm of the extreme veflels may 
not be fo completely relaxed as in the paroxifins 
of other types. Thefe or fome other circum. 
ftances of the fyftem fruftrate the operation of 
medicines, by which it would appear, that a. 
quartanis a diforder of greater debility than ei- 
ther of the other types. But I am fure the fais, 
lure of medicine cannot be unputed to greater 
debility, 
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Mebility, for this reafon, that a moderate quanti- 
ty of the cortex will m oft commonly effect a cure 
oof the quotidian and tertian types, When ten times 
he quantity will fail of a cure in the quartan. 
“‘Yhis I impute to fomg¢ partial or general con- 
dition of the body not yet taken n otice of or ex- 
plained. A civtumftance not yet obieryed is, 
that I have never feen the cHieaey of the bark 

any wife confiderable where the patient had a vi-! 
Orous appetite. And as 1] have generally ob- 
jes'ved this to be the cafe in quarians (or very 
often fo) we may infer that a ceriain condition 
of the fiomach retards or impairs the operation 
of the cortex. Whether this ftate of ‘the: to- 
inach confifts in a redundant or f{canty fecretion 
of the gaftric acid, or a greater proportional vi- 
gor in the muicular fibres of the itomach than a- 
ny other part, I will i take upon me to deter. 
mine.  ¢ 


The next ablurdity of our author in his pa- 
thology of intermittent: fevers, appears in his 
account of the fucceflion of the three {tages of 
fever in paragraph DCLAVI, in the tol'guing 
words. 

‘¢ Hence in a gentle degree of the difeafe, as 
coldis the muft hurtful power, the confequence is, 
that its effect is gradually taken iD by the agreeat 
bie heat of the bed or the jun, and the firength thereby 
gradually brought forth. The heurt and arteries 
gradually excited by the fame heat, acquire vigor, 
‘and at left excited in their perfpir ‘atory termina- 
pyons by the fume f timubus, the moft hurtful fynpy 
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tom bite os ‘eby removed, they reftire she hot if f. 
and afterwards carry on the fan procefs to thé 
breaking out of. Jrveat.? 


To pafs over “the > logic of the frit fentencé,. 
and come to the merits of the fub7eQ—Can there 
be any thing more futile, abfurd and groundlefs? 
Is it net known to every one who ever eXperis 
enced a paroxifin ef the mtermigtent fever, that 
neither the heat of the fun nor the greateft co: 
vering of clothes will abate the fenfation of cold. 
Does he not know that a patient without any cov 
Yering except his commen apparel, may retire 
into aroom where the direct eye of the fun ne- 
ver enter, and the hot fir will fecceed the cold’ 
aluintt adioee Gf not quite) ads if he was loaded’ 
with clothes and’ expoted himfelf to the: diredt- 
rays of the fun. Itis the power contained in’ 
the animal economy of generat: ng heat that- 
brings on the hot Kage, or in, other words, the 

wis medivatrixe 


Mr. Sterhe; in-his Triftam Shandy , fays fome 
people rife by hanging great weigats, to final’ 
wires : anoblervation appiicable to this paracraph 
and the whole fyftem of DoctorBrown. It heat’ 
was fuch-a powerful mean in‘ increafing excite.’ 
ment, how weuld people juftain the intenfe heat’ 
of torges, glais houfes and many other mechanic: - 

employments in which fire is the princ ipal agent? 
There is a certain degree of heat neceflary to* 
create aoreeable fenfations, but whenever it is 
confiderably raifed above that point it ceates to’ 
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be fimulant. ‘Nothing except ati infatisble tins — 
warrantable defire to promulgate a new theory 
could have fo blinded this author as to endeavéir 
to palm fuch ménftrous abfurdities upon the 
pubhe. 


Dostor Cullen, in Aphorifm XXXIV, fays, 2s 
the hot ftage of fevers is fo conftantly preceded by 
acold ftage, we prefume that the latter is the 
caufe of the formers And as the cold ftage cons 
Gifts in a fpafmodic conftriction of the extreme 
veflels, thereby proving an indirect ftimulus to 
the fanguiferous fyftem, a reaction takes place, 
the fpafin is overcome, the hot and fweating fta- 
ges enfue anda complete folution of the parox- 
‘im follows. I for my part have no doubt of 
this being the mode in whicir nature attempts tO 
relieve herfelf of any hurtful powers railed as 
| gainit the body ; as debility fmply will not, does 
not excite the languid aétion of the heart and 
arteries ; if this was net the cafe, what would 
hinder the debility to-increafe {6 in the perfpira- 
tory terminations of, the arteries (as he fancies 
to call it) as at length to extinguifh the vital 


principle in thém entitely? The huftful powers 
are conftantly applied when the phanomena of 
fhe cold, hot and {weating itages appear, and if 
providence had not wifely implanted the vis me- 
dicatrix in eur conftitution, we fhould fall an ea- 
fy prey to the noxious agents that furround uss 
¥ have an equal degree of infidelity in the exhi- 
bition of ftimulants in the hot ftage, as I have in 
his theory: It is cuftomary in the hot flage of 

| fevers 
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fevers to exhibit a dofe of opium, but that if 
would be equally proper to exhibit a quantity of 
{pirits pofleiling an equal degree of ftimulant | 
power (for we will admit the ftimulant power of 
opium a moment) I deny. Opin i is given in this 
{tage on the foundation of its being an antifpaf’ 
| ‘modic: Experience has proven it to have this 

effect. It promotes the fecretions and thereby 
haftens the folution of the paroxifin, but no ftim- 
lant to my knowledge v will fo generally have this 
effe&. Our author in a former part of his work 
has imputed to the operation of opium the pow- 
er of intr eafing the excitement on the furface, 
which may be brought forward to e> <plain its 
, good effects in this difor der. Admitit bad a pe- 
culiarly exciting effec on the forface, it would 
not prove that it generally i increafed tone and in- 
ilammatory diathefis. 

The operation of opin is no ways analagous 
to that of other diaphoretics, and asno fimulant 
poffeiles a like power of promoting perfpiration, 
I therefore conclude, that the operation of Opi- 
tum in this inftance (and moft if nor all others) is 
Jit generis. Vt will by no means prove the ad- 
mifibility of other {timulants in the hot flage 
of fevers. In fevers of great, debility where 
there. are nd confidefable exacerbatations; I ad- 
mit we aré to pay no regard to any flage, but to 
adminifter the moft powerful ftimuli, But wher 
the paroxifms are clearly marked, I doubt and 
deny their admiflibility. have heretofore (Ibe- 
lieve) aflerted, that the cold and hot ftages of in- 
 keymittent fevers was, an inflammatory con sig 
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af the fy ftem, and I prefume that ftimulants would. 
aggravate the paroxitm-. An increafe of fever, 
a drynefs of the fkin, would be the infallible con+ 
fequence of the adminiftration of powerful flimuli- 


The power of the bark Ican by no means e- 
fteem fo flightly as Doctor Brown—to fay that 
it will turn out next to an impofition, 1s impo- 
fition iefelf. It is a medicine of fovereign effica- 
cy in’all cafes of debility and putrefaction. To 
impute its good effets to the vehicle conjoined 
with it, is a great degree of f{tupidity and wilful 
blindnefs.. When given in milk or treacle, [ 
have never been able to obferve any material dif- . 
ference in its efficacye Icanfee no greater a- 
nalogy between fpirits, opium and common food,’ 
that between the peruvian bark and food. Nei- 
ther opinm or fpirits are ever converted into juis 
ces- Iam fare of the two fubflances, opium and 
the cortex, that if either of them bears a greater 
analogy to the common fupports of life than the 
other, thatit isthe latter. All barks poflefs a 
fmall quantity of farinaceous matter—neither 
fpirits nor opium poffefs any of it. The Ota- 
heiten bread is the product of a tree ; and. I be- 
lieve that any parts of vegetables. would fupport 
life better than opium or any chemical product. 
Barks I believe contain a fmall quantity of acid, 
and I am not fure but a little faccharine matter. 
Thefe remarks will be fufficient I truft, to re- 
fute his theory of fevers. | 


Paragraph DCLXXVIIL. The fluids by flag 
nating under the beat of the body, degenerate a 
fhaé: 
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shat foreign quality in a more exten|ive fenfe, call. 
edcorruption, but ina more uncertain one, putre- 
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Iti is to be venient shat the Hear of the mafs 
of blood arifes from friction and violent motion. 
From whence then is this faperlative degree of 
heat in putrefaction? The debility of the veffels 
would prevent the generation .of any extraordi- 
nary degree of heat. Indeed we would con. 
clude a priori that a diminution of heat would be 
the certain confequence of the ftagnation of flu- 
ids. Heat being a powerful ftimulant, we would 
fuppofe i it would counteract the debility, of the 
folids) That the fluids even in a fate of putre- 
faGion, would contain a fort of vis medicatrix- 
Heat is one of the principal remedies of our aus 
thor, in {thenic difeafe, and if the inherent heat, 
or the heat induced by the diforder be ative on 
the eftablifhed principles of this fyftem, although 
it be the confequence of putrefaction, it would 
remove debility except its degree was fo great as 
toinduce indirect debility. Ifheat is a powerful a- 
gent in preferving the healthy ftate of excites 
ment, it would be very eafy to diminith occafion- 
a redundancies of thatelement. The flimulant 
power of heat would feldom exceed the ‘exipeti= 
cies of ftimulant power in difeafes of great dee 
bility. Ina note’on this paragraph, he 2 ays We 

are apt to refer every deviation of the fluids 
fr om their aatural ftate tovone of the three fer- 
mentations. I have never to my recollection, in 
any author, obferved any ftate of the fluids com, 
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pared to the vinous or acetous fermentations. 
‘The changes that take place, in fluids circulating 
4n living vellels are imperceptible, we are entirely 
ignorant of them, and therefore we can compare 
them tono changes ininanimate matter. The 
putrefaction in annals and inanimate matter both 
by fmell and appearance, refemble one another 
very nearly, | 

% ; 

The putrefaGion of the circulating fluids. is te 
be imputed to a diminution of vigor in the vel- 
tels whereby they are left to their own inteftine 
commotion and are ina condition ‘pretty fimilar 
fo any other inanimate. matter. Bur as long as 
the vellels retain their accuftomed. vigor, the 
changes (if any take place) are not difceverable, 
and lam canfident that the inherent vigor of the 
yellels will always prevent either a vinous oF 
acetous fermentation.’ ~ ‘Vhe blood in every con- 
fiderable deviation of the {olids from their healthy 
tone and ‘vigor, is followed ‘with a correfpond. 
ent change. ‘Lhe component parts'may ex. 
lit .in “different proportions, but’ their pre- 
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cife and definite qualities are not difcoveyable. 
Heat has been fuppofed the oitspring of ‘putre- 
faction.’ But is net putrefaction rather the off. 
ipring ef heat? ‘Vhere isa degree of heat gene- 
rated in putrefying fupftances, bur it is ‘not ex. | 
cited in the fame. manner, and is not equal in de>. 
greeto the healthy temperature of the body. 
The hear (if any) ina {tate of putrefaction or. 
mortification, is a morbid cafe of heat, and very 
peldom exifts in the body... That the bial Sie 
Liaaiidl ee ey aay Tees 
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blood is a perfectly mild bland fluid, I will nat 


aflert, but to infer the contrary, becaufe the u-. 
rine, Bile, and other fecreted fluids are acrid, is 
a falfe illogical conelnfion. The urine doés not 
formally ‘exift in the mafs of blood, and its acrid 
tafte and offenfive finell are undoubtedly « owing to 
a change taking place in the fecretory ors: Ane 
W hat are thofe diffutible fiiniuli whofe operation. 
itis often neceflary to moderate. have no 
doubt we may adininifter too large a quantity of 
ftimulus. ‘They then have a- direéily oppolite 
effect to that intended. np have known ftimulants 
and tonics a& as cathartics. But in- difeafes of 
great debility we very often fail with the moft 
powerful ftimulants, when the excitability is not 
worn out neither by age nor the exceflive ufe of 
ftinuli. ~ If difeafe confifted in debility only, and 
we poflefled ftimulants whee operation was ne. 
gellary to be checked, that long lift or catalogue 
of diforders which are now the opprobrium medi 
corum would no longer have an exiftence. A 
few fentences fucceeding we have a formal ac- 
count of the progreflive manner in which excite- 

ment (when loft) is reftored through all the in- 
tricate windings of the digeftive organs until it 
reaches the perfpiratory terminations of the arte. 
ries, the primum mobile of his fyt ftem. 


The communication of excitement like the 
ele&ric fluid is inflantaneous. 7 he very gene- 
ral diftribution’ of nerves, and the confert of the 
itomach with ony other part, is fuch. that any 
unprefiion made en it is as readi ily communicated 
ae SEO Gye Fe ee | 1 
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to the moft diflant part asone fituate, more’near 
it. “[Lhisa mere parade of anatomical learning 
git has no foundation in truth. The propriety 
ofhistive diltinctions of local diforders I doubt— 
Che fecond slais im which, he. comprehends an 
inflammation of the ftomackh and inteftines, ap- 
pears devoid of foundation. I fee no. reafon 
why an inflamnation of the ftomach and intef- 
tines has not as good g title to be denominated a 
eeneral affection as an inflammation in the liver, 
fpleen, tonfils, Trachea arteria, &c. . The caufes. 
to which he impntes an inflammation of the ftom. 
ach are more likely ¢o exert their pernicious o- 


eration on the tonfils and awiophagus than on 


the {tomach and inteftines. 

It is very feldom that ground glafs: gets inte 
the ftomach of any animal except rats. Cayay 
pepper too is eaten by many people without the 
leaft injury, and in cafes where fith-bones are 
fwallowed, I never heard of an inflammation of 
the ftomach being the confequence. The ftom. 
ach has been known to diflolve the moft folid 
bones, and as long as the amach retains its di. 
geitive power an inflammation is not te be €X« 
pected. Many inftances of inflammation of the 
fiomach occur where it can be traced to no me- 
chanical injury, and as they are preceded by all 
the lymptoms charadteriflic of general inflanna- 
tion, we are juitified in aflerting thefe affections to 
be general. ‘The author muitexplain the dif- 
erent organization of the ftomach and inteftines 
jpom the shyt vitcera before we goncede to rs 

inet 
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chat they aré rot equally Baie te général in: 
flammation as the other vilcera. 


The fourth divifion of oie Gifeate j is “ whew 
contagion has been’ applied and generally aiffufed 
without a iffe dling the excitement. 

ay 


If as the author eanende contagions poficls a 
ftimulant power, in what condition of the fyftem 
do they not affect the exc! ‘tement? It meft be 
where a total torpor and inadtivity of the iyitem 
exiits, or the contagion muft be rendered inert, 
which is deftroying the peculiar property of con- 
tagion.. “Lhe venereal virus often occal_ous brs 
boes and hernia humoralis, but thefe complaints 
when entirely local, do not come within the Himits 
of his fourth divifion. Feri a recent gonerr- 
hea the contagion is loca ally applied ; we have 
no evidence of its general dufution over the fy{- 
tem. ‘Thefe complaints have been obferved to 
attend a confirmed lues, and im this cafe they 
have no claim to local affections, for the virus at- 
fects the excitement often in a moft ferious and 
alarming manner. Swellings in the groins in 
peftilential fever or plague, although they are’ 
the fequel of a general diforder, cannot with pro- 
priety be faid to be entirely locale ‘Their caufe’ 
being a contagious diathefis and a genera] aftece 
tion will (as they depend on the diathefis) ex-. 
clude them from local difeafes. Independent of 
thefe objections to his divifion of local diforders,: 
it would ‘not be departing from the truth to af. 
firm, that all difordets depend wpon the. diathefis: 

~ ——Ovem 
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ospeven boils moft commonly. occur in plethorie 
fanguinary habits. | It is the living principle 
vhich determines a greater quantity of blood to 
the part in boils and_confequently inflammation 
Further, we almoft always employ general re- 
-medies in local diforders, and often with better 
effect than topical applications. Few complaints 
are of fo trivial and unimportant a nature as not 
in fome fhape to affect the excitement: 


The fifth part ot divifion of local difeafes, 
“Gs where poifons enter the body anid circulaté 
through the [yftem without effedtine the excite- 
ment, except by producing Some lefion or local 
injury, and in conlequence of that injury difturb- 
ance over the fy fiem:?? oF ey 


ay 


Vegetable poifous when applied to the furface 
af the body, often occation fever & other fymptoms 
of their operation on the excitement. . Indeed it is 
impoilible chat poifons can be applied tofo large a 
portion of the body as the fkin, without affect 
ing the principle of life or fenfibility of the fyf- 
tem. ‘The mode of operation of vegetable poi- 
fon applied externally is not fully underftood or 
explamed. It may. be by abforption of the ef. 
_ fuvia that are emitted from vegetable pdéifons, 

$c by 2 powerful ftimulant operation. Whe- 
ther contact is necellary to give effe@ to vegeta- 

ble poifon, I amuncertain; but I think that I 

have known perfons affeted without the recol- 
kection ef any contest. In whatever sea eos 
they 
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whey operate, I catinot conceive of a pais bes 
ing generally diffufed through the veflels without 
affecting the excitement. ‘The cutaneous in- » 
flammation that originates from vegetable pot- 
fons, is (as Doétor Brows fays of Re univerfal 
cake of inflamed puftules in the {mall pox) fuch 
an exquifite ftimilos, that the affection of the 
excitement mult be the inevitable confequence« 
Even if the particles eriter not the fanguiferotts 
fyftem, the diforder continues local but a very 
fhort time. Andif they do not enter the fyftem 
their effect, the diforder, does not come within 
the meaning or defiiiition of this divifion of local 
diforders: “The bites of poifonous animals can- 
not with aiy propriety bé called a local diforder- 
The bice of an animal not poifonous is a local 
diforder: It is a mere folution of continuity and 
no otherwife affects the excitement than a folu- 
tion of continuity made by an inftrumerit, ex- . 
cept the lips of the wound are generally more 
ragged, margled and difficult to heals But the 
_poifon of animals foon diffiafes itfelf over the fy{- 
tem, the excitement is raifed to a violent heighth 
and death is often the unhappy confequence. It 
would puzzle the author or any of his adherents 
to advance many inftances of poifons being genes 
rally diffafed through all the veffels without pre- 
ducing ah alteration of excitement. I do riot 
recollect one folitary inftance. | Ss 

_ To conclude our remarks on this work, we 
will fubjoin a few general obfervations 

a di | 


Let us paufe a moment—Let us concentre all 
. 5 Us ‘ the 
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the rays of medical light that emanate from this 
fyftein, into a focuses Can we fay in fincerity 
that the author has-any pretenfions to eriginality 
of principle? Can ve By , that the picbiamed 
‘Brunonian fyfem is the fyftem of nature? Can. 
‘we fay that he has ufhered in the millineum of 
phyfic? The principle of excitement and excita- 
bility, are abftract, arbitrary principles. They 
‘are plainly derived from Cullen’s theory of the 
manias The idea-was at leaft taken from Cullen’s: 
fyftem, and although they are words which are 
as applicable as any Janiguag e cant afford te cén- 
‘yey an idea 6f the ftate of the mind or body’ 
when we don’t. mean te point out thei mechani- 
eal conditions, yet they convey ne fciéntific idex: 
‘of the ftate of the body ‘in Health. and difeafe. 
“The vifionary hypothefis of Staahl, the fuppofed 
Centor‘of Boerhaave, the gas of Van Helinont, 
‘or the vital fire of Shebbeare, would either of 
‘them have fuited his punpofe as well. All the 
“@ifference is, that the word excitement expreiles 
“the effé& of the living prineiple, and former 
‘ theorifts have attécipted to explain the nature, 
a feat and modus operandi of the living principle. 
“The term.excitement is ufed by him as fynony- 
“mous with the living flate, and every one. the 
“Jeaft acquainted with lan guage knows, that baré- 
“fy faving that tHe living ftate is in properde~ 
gree. or otherwifé, is faying nothing at all.— 
“What prattical utility isthere in the boafted feale 
of the aiithor. The vital’ principle (if @ fluid); 
-4s of fuch a nature that a guaging rod cannot be 
“Wnmierfed. to point out its rife and fall. And al-- 
dh though. 
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though 3 it may: be affected by. the denfity or tenn. 
ity of the circymambient air, the {eale of our au 
thor can in.ng cafe ppint out the vicifitades ig 
undergoes. His fyftem { ftands entirely ge 
and vacenneted with. anatomy, phyfiolagy age 
every branch of medicine. Dees his I gua 
convey a philofaphical i ‘idea eft the hae of ea 
and difeafe?. 


Inquire what gat the different eeitionk é 
ae body show mufcular contraction is performed. 
‘xcitement is the anfwer. After this pertinent 
anfwer, what do we sepa more than before? 
Look thrqugh this boafted fyftem. Are not the — 
features of Cullen's fyttem perceptible? ‘I hake 
notice of the excitement bein higher on the 
furface than any other part. _ iw ake notice ef me, 
dicine operating, on the extreme vellels, and: of 
the energy of the brai being ¢ -diminithed and and ré. 
ftored. “From what hee are thofe ideas deri- 
ved? ‘Tn every other fyftem, the author’s haye 
fought for the vital principle through the chan- | 
nel of anatomy. ‘The knowledge of anatomy 
has, always b been confidered i important to, Tay ‘the, 
foundation of phyfiglosy. And as phyfiology is 
a branch of medicine that embraces the know 
ledge. of. the living principle, and explains the 
different condition of the fimple folids both as. 
connected with and detached from‘ the living 
principle, an intimate conneétion exifts hetweer, 
the two branches. But our author takes 2 
fhorter cut to fcience. He has invented a me- 
shod to, obtain a knowledge of language withous, 
4 
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@ previous acquaintance with the alphabet. | Has 
the author improved nofology by difcarding al} 


_ former claflification of diforders, and fubftituting 


his two forms, the fthenia and afthenia, Is he 
entitled to a very abundant {core of merit for the 
coinage and application of thefe words to the 
fcience of medicine? Has he not multiplied in- 
ftead of diminifhing diforders by the introduction 
of his two forms and fubdividing them into the 
mild and violent? Former nofplogifts may. have 
made arbitrary arrangements; they may have 
made {ypernumerary ‘diftin€tions. But, is the 
new nofplogy fuperior tothe old? Is not the old 
nofology better calculated for the inftruction of 
pupils than the new? I am always difpofed to 
give every man that portion of merit to which 
Fe is entitled ; but, after a thorough furvey 
of the work before us, I cannpt difcover any 
thing new.or ufeful, except the diftinction of 
dire& and indirect debility. And even this 
diftin@ion has been mentipned by Dickin- 


fon, fo that it is doubtful whether Dottor 


Brown was the author of it, Whoever firit 
{tarted the idea and the variety of practice found. 
ed on thefe diftinctions, is entitled to fome fhare 
of credit. The idea has been known and obferv- 
ed long before the publication of the Elementa 
Medicine. Doctor Ruth, on the effeéts of {pi- 
yitous liquors obferves, that to break the habit of 


drunkennefs, itis neceflary to gradually diminith © 


the quantity, or fubftitute fome other ftimulus. 


_The idea was known and difcovered before the 


- 


Jnvention of the term 


- 


The 
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’ The principles. 1. have eftablihied or - embi bed 
will not allow me to go’far in his mode of cure, 
But whenever I have attempted , Thaye yniform- 
ly failed, The fuccefs of an oppofite plan oF 
cure adopted by Doétor Ruih in the yellow fever 
does not coincide and harinonize with his princi- 

les. The exhibition of Calomel and Jalap, can 
not be juftifiable on the pun iciples of this tyitem, 
Suppofe the cqntagion induced indirect debility, 
the pyadual diminution of ftinsuli would be the 
proper mode of cure, The variety ‘of fymp- 
toms that occur in diforders, cannot be imputed 
to debility merely. I cannot aflent to the iden. 
tity and famenets of all the afthenic forin of di fi 
eafes. They « differ not in degree of debility ons 
ly. Their caufes are often fpecifically difierent, 
their fymptoms are as various and oppotite ag the 
fymptomas of the other form. 1 will not deny 
chat the mode of operation of all fubftances on 
the body refemble one another, and that they in 
fome meafure ftimulate, But the queftion is 
whether their ftimulant pewer is. fufficient to 
maintain health? If they do not, they may with 
propriety be called fedative powers, | 


- The extenfian of the fimulant plan of cure to 
fo many ‘diferders as the author has done, Ido 
not think difcovers a great acquaintance with the 
effect and operation of medicine. It was carried 
full far enough before the publication of the: Ele. 
menta Medicine. Many diforders of: apparetit 
ee have given way to Baas he calls the de- 


exhaufted, 
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exhaufted. The author, in my opinign fell 2 
wictim to his awn theory. It kas been produc. — 
tive of mifchievgus cgnfequences in this country: 
if I may rely gn the judgment of others, Syfe . 
tems have in many inftances had a baneful influ- 
ence in the adminiftration of medicine. This 
fyftem has’ I believe) feduced not only the 
young and inexperienced, but the old and wary- 
Tt isa falfe light. The author was net cqntente 
with barely delivering his opinion, but he mut 
mifreprefent the {cience of medicine prior. to his 
difcovery. I would afk any rational phyfician 
whether the fum total of medical power is en- 
farged by the. difcevery. Is not the fyitem of 
Bro of Cullen’sfyftem? Ipledge 
ayfelf to the world, that had not Cullen’s fyftem 
made its appearance, that the fyftem of Brown 
would never have feen the light. With all his 
art anid about tq. diverfify if, the fource from 
which it is drawn is obvious. The arcumftan. 
ces under which it wascompofed were fufpicious- 
“he difference between Cullen’sand Boerhaave’s 
fyftem' is, that the former. difcarded the hu- 
moral pathology and accounted for the moft of 
diforders upon changes taking place in the folids- 
Is not Brown’s fyftem built on the fame founda- 
tion? No. He direéts his medicines to the ex. 
cirement. But no change can be effected in the. 
excitement, except the medicines alter the {tate _ 
of the folids. “What idea does the author mean 
te. convey by: deficient excitement—excitement 
in proper degree or increafed excitement? They — 
gonvey fuperticial ideas of the ftate of the animal, 
oe | | ceconomy, 


_ Brown acerruption 
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_ @éonoiny, and however fond the author may bé 
éf the novelty of expreffion, if they convey any 
other idea than debility or atony, and inflamma; 
tory diathefis of Décor Cullen, I muft own F 
cannot difcover its Pea IN an, 


As the bafis of lis pathology is the fame as 

€ullen’s, what merit can he claim, except the 

-€oinage of afew words of Greek derivation:-— 
Inftead of publifhing a new fyftem he has forci- 
bly entered upoh the premifes of Cullén, endéa- 
vored to demolifh the beautiful edificé the lat- 
ter had réared, and like an ignofant architect, 
érected it in anew and bungling manner, where- 
by its beauty, fimplicity, and utility are entirely 
deftroyed. The ityle has no claim to elegance s 
in many places it is very deficient in peripicuity,’ 
and in ne: part of it is his fentences conftrued in: 
@neat, elegant manner. This would be a tmalr 
fault, did it céntain principles calculated and 

_ fuitable te govern the adminiftration of medicine. 

We live in an enlightened age, and every 

principle fheuld be breughr tothe teft of experi- 
ence. The {yftem of Brown, would have ap- 
peared very well when men wrote fyftems in 
‘their clofets. But in the prefent day, when ex~ 
‘periment has become. fathionable in thé fciences, _ 
the truth of his principles will not be admitted’ 
except they agree with experience. _ 


Fancy has made wild excuffions, invention bas 
been ftretched in fearch of an unerring principle’ 
to pevern the admriniftration of medicine——but all: 

y ‘ } a , 
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has been comparatively fruitlefs.. . Experience is 
the ouly intullible teft of the operation of medi: 
eines. ‘Thebriés may ferve to ptiidé and govern 
in general cafes; but wherever a theoretical 
principle is held up as ari unerring guide, we are 
fure tobe deceived in its application: In no the- 
ory is it more con{picuous than the one under dif 
éuffién ; it attempts to make the application of 
his general principle tos univerfal. Experience 
demonftrates its futility, and reafon diicovers that 
the principle is vitionat'y dnd Utopians 


The te#m excitability cin convey no othe 
meaning thdn that the aniinal economy is capable. 
of being excited and anunated by cettain external 
agents. And the term excitement, conveys no 
other meaning than that the body is tinder the 
operat.d1 of exciting powers. The philofophi- 
calmind will ealily difccrn héw far thefe terms 
‘go to explain the differerit flares of health and dif- 
-eafe.. Had the aathot {ubftituted heat, mftead 
‘of excitement, it would have ferved him fall ss 
well to explain thé pathology of diforders- For 
ds the accumuidtioh of excitability (if it is proper 
to afcribe it to the negation or alffence of a po- 
itive principle) is néthing mote or lefs than an 
‘abfence of exciteruent, and as cold is nothing 
‘more or lels than a privation of heat, I rhink the 
“term héat and cold would have been full as apt to 
explain the healthy and mofbid {tates of the ant. 
mal acono;my as the terms uled in the Elements 
of Medicines Heat is a more familiar phrafe than 
excitement, and more obvious to common capa. 

“citys 
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city. And as they both expref t the effet onl ly of 
the living principle, the former appears to mé 
preferable. What adds weight to this opinion 
is, that as heat in mioft cafés appearsto bein pret 

ty exact proportion to the vigor of life, and cold 
on the other hand refembles a ftate of death—it 
appears moft natural to give thefe terms place td 
‘the new coined phrafes of Dodtor Brown. 


The feale of our. author i is inconfiftent with its 
felf. For agreeably to the true principles of this 
fyftem whenever. indire& debility commences, 
the excitement muft fall, and as the excitement 
falls it muft repals through the grade of health 
inftead of Fe to 890° the point of death. 


The co-exiftence of inditec debility and in- 
creafed excitement are incompatible. The ex- 
citement never can rife up to 80%. Forthe hu- 
tan body is capable cf a certain degree of activity 
of mufcular fibre, and as death never takes place 
until all exettion and activity are neatly or quite 
exhanifted, it therefore cleaily follows, that pre- 
vious to death the excitement muft be diminifhed: 
in room of in¢reafing to 80° his imaginary point 
of death. The condition of maufcular fibre w Ren, 

the excitement has rife to 70° or fallento 10° 
cy acknowledge to bé e1ititely different, and re- 
“Quire a different treatment to reftore the healthi ¥ 
ftatee But debility dire 6r indired always im- 
‘plies want of excitement. Our author has ars 
ranged the gout in’ his {cale as a diforder pro-' 
Re ceeding» 
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céeding from directly debilitating powers, and in 
the paragraphs of which he treats of its nature 
and mode of cure, he affirnis it tobe the offspring, 
of indire¢tly debilitating powers, and prefcribes a 
mode of cure adapted to direct debility. Anin- 
coufiftence of fuch confequence ought not to pais 
unnoticed. If we may credit the reports of 0o- 
thers, the gout often makes its appearance in per= 
fons who live luxuricufly without the addition of 
diretly debilitating powers- Perfons of this de- 
{cription are not apt to abate their mode of liv’ng, 
either in quantity or quality. On thé other Rent 
it is alerted by men of experience, that the ap- 
petite of podagrics are the moft vigorous the day 
preceding the attack. And it is often with the 
ntmoft difficulty that phyficians can prevail upon 
podagric patients to ebferve that degree of ab- 
finence neceflary to-reftore them to health. An 
attempt to difcriminate diforders as they originate 
from direct or indireét debility, is equally, 1f not 
more frivolous than nofological arrangements- 
The fame diforder may proceed from want OF 
an excefs of exciting power- I acknowledge, 
could we certainly difcover the quantity of epe- 
ration of beth fets of powers, it might. ferve 
fome purpofe in the adminiftration of medicine~ 
But they are often fo combined, that it would be 
with the utmoft difficulty toafcertain the amount 
and difference of their operation. This is evl- 
dent in the author’s arrangement of the gout ; 
for he differs from himfelf and all former phyfi- 
cians in afcribing the gout to low living, and in 
affirming that although indire@lly debilitating 


powers 


ites 


powers may have been applied a paroxifm of the 
gout never comes on without the application of 
directly debilitating powers-—And I will further 
obferve, that the phrafe direc#ly debilitating pow- 
ers is fynonimous with fedative powers. It 
manifefts a great degree of infatuation for a per- 
fon to combat the chimeras of his own imagina- 
TON. 


The method ef cure enjemed in this work ap- 
pears to me a continual warfare with experience. 
The diforders of the climate of America, Scot- 
Jand and the north of Europe, often partake of 
an inflammatory nature. They very feldom give 
way without premifing fome confiderable evacu- 
ations prior to the adminiftration of {timulants. 
The neceflity of evacuations has been denied by 
many phyficians, and particularly by Doctor 
Saunders, in his pamphlet on the efficacy of the 
cortex. But I have in many inftances admini- 
. ftered the cortex and wine without any confider- 

able relief until evacuations were made by vomit, 
ftool and perfpiration. In remittent fevers of 
this climate, when they had baffled the power of 
ftimulants, and when great marks of debility ex- 
ited, I have feen manifeft advantage by the ad- 
miniftration of Calomel fo as to produce two or 
three ftools. Inan obftruction ofthe Catamenia 
of a long ftanding, when palenefs, want of appe- 
tite and a feeble pulfe, all manifetted great debili. 
ty, I have obferved confiderable advantages 
from Cathartics and the application of Epifpaftics 
prior to the adminiftration of tonics and ftimn- 

fants. 
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Pa The good effects of the Epifpaftics I im- 
puted t to the evacuation. It not only the diford- 
ers of Northern climates, but the moft putrid 
diforders of tropical ; regions are cured by evacu- 
ations, what thall we think of the boafted effica- 
cy of ftimulants ‘Venecfection has lately been 
pretty generally adopted in the Weft-Indies i in 
the yellow fever, and as we are informed with 
confiderable fucces. clean? 


The inexperience of youth and the ee 
of old ape, have greatly impeded the improve~ 
rent of ‘the healing art. ' The ‘character of 
Doctor era feems to be a combination of 
both, When we depart, from the held of expe- 
rience oi adventure into the regions of conjec- 
ture, we are liable to deception from every quar- 
ter. “Pleafed with ‘the fancies of our creation, 
we hug them with unfpeakable delight. They 
bar the mind againft the reception of new ideas ; 
and the mind defigned f for increaling perfedtibil- 
ty continues fationary- 


he theory of Doder fines can certainly 

in poing of utility claim no pre-eminence over 
that of  Dottor Cullen. And although | the latter 
is belet with many difficulties, the former is o- 

pen to more folid objections. ” A ftill further ob- 
jection to the principles laid down by Doctor 
Brown, ‘bolts in ppon my mind. People who 
jake adeoree of exercife, sleep and food, {ufficient 

to keep the excitemenit at 40°, the healthy ftate 
do o fil, fr om the operation of marth efluvia and 
mA i 
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contagious matter fall into fevers. Could this 
happen if they were of a ftinulating nature. A 
circumftance which renders it improbable is, that 
children and adults of weakly conititutions are 
more liable to fevers than perfons of a robuft 
sie vigorous habit. If they induced fevers by 
n indirectly debilitating operation, the robuft 
and the vigorous would be the moft fubje& to 
thefe affections—For when the excitement ftands 
at 40° or higher, alefs degree of ftimulant pow- 
er would produce a diforder than when it ftcod 
at30° or lower. The highly excited condition 
of the body, and the highly. exciting power of 
contagion would foon throw the fyftem into dif- 
order. But experience evinces that the vigor- 
ous and healthy efcape the effect of thefe noxious 
agents oftener than the weak and valetudinary. 
As all fubftances i in nature agreeably to this the- 
ory have a homogeneous optration on the animal | 
ceconomy, afovitted we could concenter and ap- 
portion them to the excitability, why may 
not marth eflluvia and contagion: nourifh and 
fupport life in the fame manner as vegetable and 
animal food. This, could it be reduced to prac- 
tice, would be a moft capital difcovery and of 
the laft importance to the {uftenance of man. 
T prefume however, that phyficians have not fo 
far given up their judgement as to have very 
fanguine expectations of realifing this chimerical 
notion. If we appeal to an unerring guide, ex- 
perience, we will be fatisfied that in all gonditions 
of the vital principle marib effluvia-and contagion 
exert a very baneful operation on the living fyf. 
* feng 
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tem, that under no modification are they fuited 
to reftore health, but en the contrary, peculiar- 
ly calculated to generate difeafe. Were they 
as our author as of a ftimulating nature, 
they would be equally as proper as any equal 
ftimulant power in perfons labouring under di- 
rect debility. A {till further difficulty occurs im 
reconciling Dector Brown’s general principles 
with facts, is that the fame quantity of ardent 
fpirits taken on an empty ftomach will induce 
ebriety much feoner than when the ftomach is 
loaded with foad. Whereas if intoxication was 
the effect of the indirectly debilitating operation of 
the liquor a full itomach as it muft coincide by its 
ftimulating power with the exciting or ftimulating 
operation of ardent {pirits would more certainly 
and fooner take place with an equal quantity of 
fpirits on a fyll than an empty ftomach, I be- 
heve it may be laid down asa pretty general rule, 
that all f{ubftances which offend the fenfes are of 
a fed2tive nature. Weobferve too, that arom- 
atics as they poflefs an agreeable odor are of a 
ftimulating nature. The former obfervation is 
jtrengthened by the well known fact that. odors 
in fome people induce /yncopes. And although 
fome odors that are pleafant to the moft of pea- 
ple are offenfive to others, yet as by an idiolyn- 
cracy of con{titution, they prove injurious, it 


by no means impairs the force of the obfervation 


that odors which are affentive to the fenfes are of 
a fedative nature. 


A further proof of this obfervation is, that the 
| fentes 


ft 
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fenfes feem defigned todifcriminate between fub. 
ftances, which.are deleterious, and thofe that are 
falutary. For we find that fubftances which offend 
both fmell and tafte generally give wneafinefs 
when taken into the fomach. Animals too are 
Pee by the fame criterion in the choice of 
food. 


Thave, in the courfe of thefe ebfervations 
éonceded a fate of excitement above the healthy 
point to be fynonymous with phlogiftic diathelis. 
But I will remark a very ftriking differnnce in 
the treatment of a genuine phlogiftic diathefis 
and a flate of excitement fupervening the ufe of 
diffulible {timulus in a difeate of debility. Inthe 
former venetection is always of manifelt advan- 
tage, in the latter I conceive it would be veryin- 
jurious. A forbearance in the ufe of Mimull im 
the latter, would be the moft judicious proce- 
dure. A true phlogiltic diathefis, never can exift 
unlefs the digeftive and aflimilating organs have 
been vigerous, and a large quantity of autriment 
extracted and: applied to the fibres of the body. 
Itis true that when any cenfiderable injury has 
been inflited in any part of the body, a phlogii~ 
tic diathefis often eccurs ; butrarely (ifever) ex- 
cept the perfon enjoyed good health. ‘The im- 
preffion of ftimuli on the ftomach is tranfitory- 
And although by their frequent repetition we of-~ 
ten invigorate the ftomach to overcome the food, 
yet a complete reftoration of health is not to be 
expected until a vigorous appetite and digeften: 
has for fome time exited. , 

The 


Pike theory of Doctor pa does not corre-’, 


fpond with my experience. Tt is my opinion, 
that could the grave yards give an account why 
they are fo populous, not a fmall thare would be 


imputed to the new demonftrated fyftem of me- | 


dicine. ‘he remarkable difcovery that a certain 
degree of animatidn or excitement is neceflary to 
the healthy ftate of every living fubftance, does 
not characterife this fyitem the fyitem of nature. 
The truth of that opinion no one will ¢ controvert, 

but the practical utility of the difcovery i is quel 
tionables What light does it reflect on the 
growth and nourihment of vegetables to fay 
that their healthy ftatedepends on a certain arbi- 


trary number of degrees of excitement. The 


toil and labour of our author reminds me of that 
paflage of Horace—-Montes parturiunt nafcetur 
Fidicubus muse 

The aflertion of the author, refpecting the 
fodden efficacy of ftimulants in ‘Herder whick' 


have héretofore been efteemed incurable, appear 


t me politive falfehoodss A fyftem engendered 
througly hatred and fpite, and fupported’ by im- 
probable truths fhotld not meet with a very fa- 
vorable acceptance with the candid and | judicious. 
I always fuipect the truth of a man’s aflertion 
when he ufes violence to imprefs belief. A fimple 
telation of facts is fufficient for the modeft and 
nnatliaming, 

_ To.conciude our remarks upon this wotk—t 
hope and truft that my brethren of the Faculty’ 
will not be feduced by this igaucs fatuss into the 
wild, devious paths of experiment and medical 
enthufiafm. 
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Line. 


20 
at 
19 


for divitfified, read divertifiees 
for diforder—diforders. 

for was—be. 

for refifts—refift. 

for operation—effect. 

for untagible—untangible. 

for deliterious—deleterious 
omit thé word that. | 
inquiry—enquiry. 


21 & 26 variolus—variolous. 


dody—body: 
defcompofing—decompofing Mg’ 
overcome—overcame. 
elementary—alimentary. 
centrared—concentrated. 
inquiry—enquiry. ) 
for—inftead of procHaeMithon 
read, rather than  procraf- 
tinate. 
omit the words, that ir 
increafes—increafe. 
poflefles—poflefs. 


pleuretic-—pleuritic. 


23 & 27 omit the word others 
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